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“DO NOT OFFEND SPANISH PRIDE.” 
Spanish Vortcunteer—*"] defy both of you. TI shall do as I please. I'll not give up the Virginius, and you ar too feeble to compel me to do so. Parley as long as you choose. 
. T ’ ° ° x . . ° _ es *77 ys 27 . -) = . . +. fae ,% 
SPAIN “Unele Sam, I salute your flaq, but T hope vou wll not insist upon your demand for a direct surrender of the Virginius. It will offe nd the pride of my Volunteer in Cuba, and hurt his feelings. 


Uncte Sam—*“ Old Spain, I re spect your good intentions, but, you see, he defies you. I will parley no longer. I will show as much respect for th: feelings of your Volunteer as he did for those 
of Captain Fry.” 
° dv 
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INSOLENCE OF SPANISH PRIDF. | a8 they had. and under such circumstances as | 


* Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 


spirit before a fal Prov. Xvi., 18, 


JT ATEST dispatches from Havana, Key | 
| West and Washington indicate that 

4 whether the Viryinius and her survivors | 
are surrendered or not, the Spanish authori 


| ties in Cuba will not abate their insolence, 
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Frank Lesiie’s ILiusrratep NEWSPAPER is 


published not for any one political party, but | 
For THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


It speaks its opinions, but is independent of 


the caucus. 


Being a journal devoted mainly to a picto- 
rial presentation of the news of the week, it | 
is more particularly its province to give the 


latest events up to the moment of publication } 


and it excels every other illustrated journaj 

in the world in its ability—journalistic, artistic 

and mechanical—to illustrate the most 
Recent Events. 


No other illustrated newspaper can approach 





us in this respect. 


In literature we have made such arrange- 


ments that, with 1874, we shall possess a far 
superior corps of writers than even that which | 


has heretofore contributed to these columns. 


We look forward, therefore, with great pride 


and hope to our 
LITERARY ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1874. 


Besides the Editor’s opinion on the latest 
important events of the week, so expressed | 


that 
He wo Runs may Reap, 


there will be found a variety of talent unex- 





celled by any other journal in the United 


States; for our pages will be graced with 


contributions not only from the pens of the 


LEADERS OF JOURNALISM, 


but also the best literary efforts of the Boston | 
philosopher, and the thoughtful aspirations of | 
scholars who write as they gaze upon the | 
blue waters of the Gulf. | 

The file of Frank Lesttr’s a 
Newsparer for 1874 will be to him who | 
saves it 
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| killed by her authority. It was, moreover, 


| should not practice her outrageous claim upon 
| American citizens and American ships, and 


present ability, put us in the same condition in 


| that govern human intercourse, the flag and 


or their belief that they have done nothing 
that they had no right to do. They say sub- 
stantially to the United States Government, 
* Mind your own business.” General Burriel, 
far from being held at Havana for trial, has 


returned to Santiago th much praise, to re 


}sume a command which he rendered infamous 


and criminal. The only man who has suffered 


| any disgrace is our Minister to Spain. General 


Sickles, who has been recalled because he 
showed zeal and perhaps indignation in his 
oflice. The case is hardly altered by the pro- 
posed surrender of the Virginius. No satis- 
factory atonement is promised for the slaughter 
of our citizens. On the other hand, the Span- 
ish authorities make threats, and say that we 
shall pay dearly for our diplomacy. 

No one denies that the captain and the pas- 
sengers of the steamer Virginius purposed to 
land on the coast of Cuba, with arms, ammu- 
nition and personal aid for the Cuban cause 
of freedom against the brutal rule of the 
Spanish Volunteers. Their infent was friendly 
to what is called an insurrection. If they had 
been arrested in Cuba they might, after fair 
trial, have been amenable to the penalties | 
which are sometimes imposed upon those who | 
aid rebels. But the Virginius was never | 
within the line, on the Cuban coast, which 
legally marks the province of Spain. She 
Was never practically a filibuster, and she 
never lost her right to be protected by the 
American flag. Her crew had done nothing | 
deserving death. The intent is not punishable | 
when it is not accompanied by some overt act. | 
Spain never suffered the smallest loss because 
of the Virginius and her crew. 

The butchery at Santiago de Cuba was a 
practical declaration by Spain that she has a 
right, notwithstanding international law to the | 
contrary, to determine for herself what vessels 
on the high seas can be confiscated, and what 
people found on the high seas can be 





an announcement to the nations that per- 
sons unfriendly to Spain, when found 
anywhere, may be shot; a rule’ which 
would mean that people in the Medi- | 
terranean or the Pacitic, if intending to aid 
Cubans when they had the opportunity, might 
be shot for their opinions and feelings. For, 
surely, Captain Fry and his men had not yet 
taken the risks of filibustering ; they had not, 
so far as Spain and Cuba were concerned, 
entered upon their adventure ; and they had 
the same rights under the American flag, in 
the sea between Jamaica and Cuba, as they 
would have had in the sea between New York 
and Liverpool. Thus, Spain claims a ridicu- 
lous privilege in regard to commerce and 
human life—a privilege that international law 
condemns, and the practice of which shocks 
Europe and America. 

Our Government declared to Spain that she 





that for the one act at Santiago de Cuba she 
must make reparation. It said in regard to 
our wounded honor, “ According to your 


which you found us on the high seas. You 
have the ship; return it. You have some of 
the men; release them. You have killed 
certain citizens who were earning a living for 
their families; pay to those families the sums 
that would have been earned for them. You 
have fired at, pulled down, and otherwise 
insulted our flag; salute it by a military firing 
of guns.” The Spanish Government at Madrid 
consents so to do, notwithstanding that most of 
the Spanish people indignantly protest. But 
the Cuban-Spaniards determine never to “sur- 
render.” That is, Cuban Spaniards assert their 
determination to carry out a rule that our 
reason, our conscience, and our feelings resent. 
To the insult which reddens our cheeks at 
present, the Cuban-Spaniards add a monstrous 
threat that makes us shudder for the future. 
We are making no exaggerated statement. 
We are merely putting the case, under the 
teachings of international law, in as striking a 
light as possible. It is our object to say that, 
at furthest, if Captain Fry was carrying arms 
and men to Cuban rebels. he was not subject 
to any conceivable penalties until he actually 
entered Cuban waters ; or, if his ship could 
be called a Cuban rebel vessel, she was 
entitled to the protection of the American flag 
at her peak, and of the American consular 
papers in her cabin. until she committed some 
open act of rebellion, or went within three 
miles of the Cuban coast. And we mean to 
say, that if Spanish Volunteers claim, as we 
believe they do claim, the privilege of disre- 
garding the honor of a nation’s flag and 
regular papers in waters where, by the laws 





| the papers are inviolable, that nation must use | 


all its power to disable so independent and | 
ruthless an enemy to civilization. 

Even if the Virginius had not a legal right | 
to carry and sell arms to Cubans on their | 
own soil (as we think she had), and even if 
Captain Fry and his compafions had been 
apprehended within Cuban waters or on Cuban 
soil, the shooting of them, after such a trial 





| 
committed the murders, and who make threats 


| wards into the irrevocable depths of the fatal 


| drown, and were saved to learn how empty 


| and westward passages. 


were employed by the Spaniards, would have | 
been not only horrible, but unjustifiable. The 


| laws of war,of rebellion and of treason do not 


justify it. In determining what action we shall | 
take. we must consider the character and the | 
condition in civilization of the Spaniards who 


of perpetrating more, under the claim of 
right; and we shall then see a ruthless, cor 
rupt, licentious crowd of bullies, who own 
slaves, steal money and outrage women: acts 
which they would not be permitted to perform 
either in America or Spain— or, for that mat 
ter. in any civilized country under the sun. 
Such a people are only consistent with them- 
selves when they disregard international law 
and human life. Sentiment and reason will | 

| 


justify both the Cubans and their sympathizing 


Frys and Ryans in endeavoring to drive such 
men from an island which they rule with the 
machete from under the emblematic shadow ot 
a slaughter-house. It is right to compel the | 
Spaniard’s obedience to the international law | 
which imposes the obligation of not molesting 
vessels on the high seas. and also to that other 
and divine law which says, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” This duty belongs to that nation 
which holds the nearest geographical and 
human relations with Cuba—a nation whose 
Very cold 
and conservative people may call us unwise 
and ambitious, but we sincerely believe that 
the flag that once floated at the peak of the 
Virginius, and could not save her crew, ought 
to give protection hereafter to every man, | 
white or black, American or Cuban, from the | 
bristling forts of Havana to the blue winding | 
bay at Santiago de Cuba. 


representative is Ulysses 5. Grant. 


OCEAN DISASTER. 


HE Ville du Huvre lies at the bottom of the | 
sea. A sudden blow dealt out of the 
darkness of the night sent her. with her 
precious freight of human life, plunging down- 





ocean. It is all over now—the sudden rush 
of waters that drowned so many helpless men 
and women in their staterooms, without even 
the poor privilege of dying in the tace of the 
midnight stars ; the wild struggle for life on 
the part of the panic-stricken crew ; the bitter 
parting between husbands and wives, between 
mothers and daughters, who saw their darlings 


of happiness life could be made. The first shock 
with which we all of us heard the terrible 
story has also passed away, and we can now 
inquire, with some degree of calmness, on 
whom rests the blame of the loss of the | 
steamer. 

So far the evidence points directly and 
solely to the officers of the Ville du Havre. 
By the code of all maritime nations, it was the 
steamer’s duty to keep out of the way of all 
sailing-vessels. The Loch Earn had only to 
hold her course after she sighted the steamer, 
the responsibility and duty of avoiding a col- 
lision resting exclusive!» with the latter. The 
night was clear, and not exceptionally dark— 
the moon being yet two hours above the 
horizon, and on each vessel the lights of the 
other must have been seen long before the 
collision. In only one contingency can we 
suppose that the blame rests upon the Loch 
Earn. If the officer of the deck, becoming 
nervous when nearing the steamer, kept his 
ship away, instead of holding his course, and 
thus precipitated a collision that would other- 
wise not have occurred, the officers of the 
steamer have a good defense. There is no 
pretense, however, that such was the case. 
So far as can be learned, the Loch Earn 





obeyed the rule of the road, while the Ville du | 
Havre was deliberately run directly under her 
bow. Until the evidence which goes to sub- 
stantiate this view is overthrown, we must 
decide that the Ville du Havre was lost by the 
gross incompetence of the officer in charge of 
her at the time. 

We have a right to judge the competency of 
officers by the degree of discipline among 
the crew. It is now known that from the | 
moment of the collision all discipline on board 
the Ville du Havre vanished. The crew seized 
upon the boats, and most of the passengers | 
that were saved were taken by the boats of 
the Loch Earn from floating remnants of the 
wreck. It is easily conceivable that officers 
who could not control their men in the hour 
of danger were entirely capable of so hand- 
ling the ship as to bring about the collision 
that resulted so fatally. 





From this accident the moral has already been 
drawn that steamers going to and returning 
from Europe must follow certain definitely 
marked routes, so as to render collision with 
one another extremely improbable. But no 
such regulation could have prevented the col- 
lision of the Ville du Havre with a sailing-ship. 
The Cunarders and the National Line of 
steamers follow the so-called “ lane route,” but | 
they are in as much danger from collision with | 
sailing-craft as are other steamers which sail | 
over the same course, both on their eastward 








The accident, however, ought to call new | 
attention to the chief dangers of oceam steam 
navigation, and to lead to stricter measures | 
for diminishing them. The measures which 
ought to be adopted are these. 

The building of ships of the extreme length 


and narrowness of the Ville du Havre, of the 
steamers of the White Star Line, and of the 
latest additions to the Inman fleet, should be 
discontinued. In former days the proper 
dimensions of a well-built vessel were thought 
to be a length six times the extreme breadth of 
beam. The newest ocean steamers are ten 
and even eleven times as long as they are 
broad. The consequence i-, the ship is weak 
and more ready to break up in case of strand 
ing than she otherwise would have been, and 
that she is difficult to handle in a heavy storm 
under steam, and almost wholly unmanageable 
under sail. In bad weather, with disabled 
engines, it would be madness to attempt to 
heave to a ship of this inordinate lenyth. The 
slowness with which she could be brought 
into the wind would render it certain that she 
would be swamped while in the trough of the 
sea. And at the same time a ship of sucha 
model is unfit to scud, since she lacks 
buoyancy, and has a tendency to ship enor- 
mous seas over the bow, and to broach to while 
staggering under this weight of water. So 
long as the machinery holds out and the ship 
can be kept head to sea, she can weather a 
Chinese typhoon; but the inevitable “ racing ”’ 
of the screw in a heavy sea puts a tremendous 
strain upon it, and if in such circumstances 
the machinery gives way, the modern over- 
grown steamer is about as dangerous a marine 
coffin as is a naval monitor. 

Another source of great danger is the 
habitual overloading of ocean steamers. Every 
week steamers leave this port loaded one or 
two: feet deeper than prudence permits. We 
are accustomed to charge the loss of missing 
ships like the /smailia and the City of Boston 
to collision with icebergs. We should proba 
bly hit the mark if we charged it to over- 
loading. A terrible disaster from this reckless 
habit of steamship companies will probably 
take place before the Winter is over, unless 
an immediate stop is put to the dangerous and 
wicked practice. 

As for the danger of collisions, it can be re- 
duced to a very slight risk, by the adoption by 
all vessels of the electric light which some 


| few years since was tried on board ene of the 
| steamers of the line to which the Ville du 


Havre belonged. This light is visible in clear 
weather at a distance of nearly forty miles, 


| and in the heaviest fog that is encountered on 


the Banks can still be seen at the distance of a 
mile and a half. Were this light in universal 
use, no collision could occur except through 
the grossest incompetency. Even were it to 
be used by steamers only, the safety of 
their passengers would be greatly enhanced, 
and it would seem to be a proper subject for 
national legislation. The electric light. proba- 
bly the only one in this country, is used in our 
establishment at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense, with great results in our business ; and 
we cannot understand the objections of steam- 
ship owners, who complain that it costs too 
much for constant use. 

When these precautions have been adopted 
—when steamers are built after a safe model 
and are properly loaded—when they use the 
electric light and follow the “ lane routes ‘""—we 
shall have accomplished something towards 
making ocean navigation safer than it now is. 
Until, however, we can provide against the 
possibility of incompetent officers, going to sea 
in the best built and appointed steamships 
must always be a matter to be undertaken 
with a full knowledge that the lives of the 
passengers are in the hands of the officers, 
and that not until danger is imminent can it be 
positively known that they are fit to meet and 
master it. 








A SEESAW CURRENCY. 


NE of the most “taking” of the modern 

theories of currency is that of © introcon 
vertible bonds * which the irreverent call the 
seesaw theory. It is generally stated in this 
way : The Government should issue bonds in 
small denominations, bearing interest at 3.65 
per cent. or more, which can be purchased by 
any one for currency at par and accrued 
interest, the holders of these bonds to have 
the privilege of exchanging them at any time 
for greenbacks. The advantage of this theory 
is supposed to be that when money is plenty. 
and interest low, greenbacks will be exchanged 
for bonds. and when money is scarce and in- 
terest high, the bonds can at any moment be ex- 
changed for greenbacks, and the money market 
be relieved. For instance, if a farmer, Johm 
Smith, receives $500 for a crop of corn, and 
has no immediate use for the money, he will 
buy bonds with it, and as he needs the money 
he will sell the bonds. As all other farmers: 
will do the same, as is supposed, they will 
always be able to have money for use when 
they need it, and to get interest on it when 
they do not need it. This is, doubtless, a. 
highly desirable state of things for the farmer. 
if it can be justly and surely brought about 
But. can it? We think not, and will give our 
reasons. 

In the first place, there would be no genera! 
demand for the bonds with the present suppls 
of currency. Money is sometimes, in the 
Summer, lent at lower rates than 3.65 per 
cent., but only in moderate amounts, for a 
short time, and in one or two markets. It. 
rarely happens that money can be had for 
cormmercial business at any such rates. The 
general demand for it almost uniformly keepe 
it above them. It follows, then, that to “ re 
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the 
be issued 


lieve market’ more greenbacks 
must If there are no more issued, 
there will be none to exchange for the new 
bonds. And this 
tures of the new plan, though it is not gener 
ally stated. It remains to be seen whether, if 
more currency be issued, any permanent relief 
will be obtained. We are entirely clear that 
there will not be the slightest. It is impossible 
that there should be. The only possible effect 
of issuing more greenbacks would be to raise 
prices. This would be done slowly at first 
and it might be counteracted by some contrary 
influences, as extraordinary activity in manu 
factures, as a falling off in foreign demand for 
farm products. But the tendency would re- 
main, and would be fully exerted. Now, if 
prices were advanced, the currency would be 
immediately employed in the trade of the 
country. Ifa man has twenty barrels of flour 
to buy, with flour at $6 a barrel, he can do it 
with $120. If the price advances to $8 a 
barrel, he will have to use $160. As it is 
with one man buying one article, so it is, and 
must be, with the whole community buying 
whatever its various members may require. 
It, then, the greenbacks are once employed in 
this way, they will not be exchanged for bonds, 
and the scheme falls through. 

But suppose after the inevitable round has 
been run, after the increase in the amount of 
currency has caused an advance of prices, and 
the advance of prices has stimulated produc- 
tion and construction until more has been 
produced and built than there is any use for, 
the crash comes, bringing prices down ; then, 
we shall be told, there will be a chance for 
the bonds to be useful. Then currency will 
be exchanged for bonds, and the people will 
have the advantages of contraction without its 
inconveniences. But when this occurs, the 
country will simply be taxed to pay interest 
tv the men who happen to have more money 
than they can lend at four per cent., and for 
which tiey ave glad to get 3.65 percent. What 
is the justice or the sense of this? A large 
part of our taxation comes from a tariff duty 
on iron, which increases the cost of every 
shovel, every hammer, every saw, every pot 
and kettle in the land. Why should this tax 
increased or maintained to pay money- 
owners more than the market rate for their 
greenbacks? There are ilar heavy taxes 
on woolen and cotton goods, and on lumber. 
These, with the tax on iron, constitute a tax 
on the means of keeping warm, on shelter and 
clothing, one of the two great needs of human 
beings. 

What right has any majority, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a one-sided, limping 
theory of finance. that favors only those who 
have money idle, to increase such @ burden? 
If Congress is wise, it will not undertake such 
an unjust and unjustifiable imposition. It 
means inflation in the first instance and un- 
equal taxation in the end. 


money 


in reality, is one of the fea 


be 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Evisu B. Wasusvente is the prophesied next Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency. 


Joun C. Fremont has a cancer of the stomach, 
which will kill him in a year. Bonaparte died of 
that disease. 


Next year the Rhine will be guarded by two 
monitors, now in course of construction at Bremen. 
They are to draw five inches of water, and to run 
as far as Mayence, but are to be stationed just 
above Calogne. 


In one of his recent lectures, WENDELL PHILLIPS 
says: ‘‘ To-day the two great nations of the Saxon 
race have a liking for trampling down every rival 
race, and England and the United States are the 
two drunkenest nations on the face of the earth.”’ 


RicHarD Grant Waite not long ago wrote in a 
daily paper that ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ Miss G. H. Lewis, 
is 30 very ugly that she never would permit any- 
body to take her portrait. Now comes James '’. 
Fields, who says that she is one of the most intel- 
lectual-looking women he ever saw. 


Tut Illustrated Review mentions the rumor that 
the Vienna Exhibition closed its doors with a loss of 
about five millions of florins, equal to a half a mil- 
lion sterling. We believe that Philadelphia will 
have as bad a fate unless its exhibition keeps open 
until the end of November; for the simple reason 
that from June 10th to September 10th the heat 
there is frequently intolerable, and such as few 
Europeans would expose themselves to for the sake 
of seeing fifty exhibitions. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU has so long been in deep re- 
tirement, that we believe many people imagined 
her to be no longer living; but Lord Houghton re- 
called her to the recollection of the world on the 


occasion of the last Social Science Congress, when, | 


in his presidential speech, he said: ‘I will ask 
you to permit me to pass from the expression of 
public esteem to that of private friendship, for one 
who, from a sick bed of twenty years, still looks 
out at the world of action with a mind interested in 
all that affects the wellbeing of humamity—Harriet 
M rtineau.”’ 


Tue Nation's London correspondent says: ‘‘ Did 


you ever hear the story of Mill calling upon Carlyle 
to tell him that the MS. of the first volume of the 
‘History of the French Revolution * had been used 
to hght the fires by aservant in Mrs. Taylor's house ? 
Mrs. Carlyle came down into the historian’s study, 
and found him attempting to console the philoso- 
pher, who, with his face covered by his hands, was 
sobbing like a child. Mrs. Carlyle, not knowing 
the 


| your 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


husband.’ By-the-by, a of the 
* Autobiography ’ inthe /’all Mall thinks it lis duty 
to raise a protest, on behalf of society aguas: | 
Mill's interpretation of that exceptional and decisive | 
episode in his career.’’ 


reviewer 


Since the death of Salmon P. Chase, General 
Grant has had time to receive advice from the intel- 
ligent members of his party concerning the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a Chief-Justice of the United 
States. It was his duty to ask trustworthy and 
able persons what man effectually met those quali- 
He evidently did not pursue that course, 
it reasonable to that no 


fications. 


because is suppose 


| trustworthy and intelligent person told him that the 





Chief-Justice ought to possess the qualifications of 
Attorney-General Williams. Mr. Williams is a fair 
lawyer; we know he is strong-minded; he is a 
faithful and adventurous partisan. But he is nota 
great man; and he is not a great judge. There are 
two thousand lawyers in the United States who are 
his equals. There are at least half a thousand who 
are his superiors. He may make a fair Chief- 
Justice, but it was owing to the welfare and the 
intelligence of a great nation that General Grant 
should make a wise selection of a great man, if he 
is able to do so. If he is not, it was his duty to 
take advice in order to avoid the personal criticism 
which wiii follow him so long as it is remembered 
that ne did not make a high choice. 


LorD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, better known as 

Stratford Canning, so many years the British 
Minister at Constantinople, as well as chief adviser 
to the last two Sultans, has lately published a book 
upon religion. It seems quite an acrobatic feat for 
the most imperious and belligerent of diplomats to 
devote his old age to expounding Christianity, since 
jt is well-known that his counsels to the Sultan pre- 
cipitated the Russian war. It is somewhat singular 
that great generals, when they become statesmen, 
are remarkable for their pacific policy. Wellington 
and Grant are eminent instances of this. The Iron 
Duke told Colonel Garwood that when Lord Pal- 
merston was Foreign Minister he was never certain 
when he awoke in the morning but that he should 
find England at war with half the world; and 
another good judge of diplomacy said that Palmer- 
ston possessed the art of driving his diplomatic 
chariot nearer the precipice of war, without going 
over it, than any Minister that ever lived. Lord 
Stratford de Redc)*ffe is famous for his straightfor- 
wardness, and although little liked personally, is 
very much respected by all who have dealings with 
him. 


Si 


Tue Paterson (N. J.) Daily Press indicates that 
there are reasons for expecting trouble from the 
hungry men who are out of work in that city. The 
better class of workmen, mostly Americans, are 
reticent, patient and hopeful. The men who make 
the trouble have not been long in the city or the 
country, and they are vociferously demanding their 
‘‘rights.’’ From other sources we learn that igno- 
rant, dogmatic and ridiculous fellows, one a real 
estate agent, and another a poetical machinist, 
are teaching the workmen their duty in the matter. 
The Press, through Mr. Wurts, its editor, is doing 
all it can to mollify the men; and probably there 
will be no riot that cannot instantly be put down. 
But the effect will be that, on account of a few 
ignorant brawlers, the cause of the workingmen 
will lose more sympathy from intelligent people 
than it can regain in along time. One man at a 
meeting rose, and soberly said, ‘‘ There is no panic ; 
the employers only say so to reduce your wages.”’ 
Other men said, ‘‘ We will not take reduced pay; 
we'll work for half the money on the streets, first.”’ 
We have no patience with such men, and wish them 
out of their troubles as best they can get out of 
them. One thing they may be sure of: they can- 
not, by reason of natural law, regain their old 
rates of wages, any more than employers can 
make their old profits. The country is pretty well 
supplied with railroads, locomotives and graded 
streets through potato-patches. We must go 
back to the slow old times again; and common 
laborers who have not been in the country long 
may as well be reasonable about the state of affairs. 
Let them look at the reduced wages and quiet, un- 
suffering people of Fall River and Philadelphia. 


Tue Republican party in Congress is required to 
encounter important charges made against two of 
its leading members, whom it is called upon to sup- 
port or reject for responsible positions. The 
Tribune, last Summer, intimated very broadly that 
Senator Matt. Carpenter, of Milwaukee, applied to 
a Long Branch hotel for a room at a time when he 
was in company with a lady who was not his wife, 
and that he was seen on the beach with her when 
his condition and her reputation were not good. 
The reporter of this occurrence was Ramsdell, a 
Washington newspaper correspondent of the 7) ib- 
une and of the Cincinnati Commercial, who was ar- 
rested for getting secret news from the authorities. 
The Times, therefore, says that Ramsdell was 
moved by spite and revenge to make this charge ; 
but it seems hardly possible that the editor of the 
Tribune would editorially ventilate the private ani- 
mosity of a Washington subordinate. The affair 
has become of national importance, because Sena- 
tor Carpenter may hold the position of Vice-President 
pro tem., and because General Grant has written a 
letter, which the 7imes prints, to say that Mr. Car- 
penter was sober. The only question in the case 
with which either the Tribune or the public has 
any business is this: Was the lady who was with 
Senator Carpenter at the time when he applied for 
a room at the hotel a lady of repute, and did she 
intend to occupy that room with him? The matter 
has gone so far that this question must be answered 
through the efforts of Senator Carpenter.—The 
other case is that of Attorney-General Williams, 
who is just appointed by General Grant to be Chief- 
Justice of the United States. The bold Sun thinks 
he ought to be rejected by the Senate, because the 
Associate Judges will hardly relish the company of 
one whose appointment, it intimates, was made 
through feminine charms and infinences, and whose 


ause of this terrible grief, ran out to the gate | decisions might be affected from the same source. 


where Mrs. Taylor was sitting in her carriage, and | The Sun does not openly make the charge ; but it 


@aid to her, ‘I do hope, my dear, you have not left 


more than hints it. 





LATEST THOUGHTS OF LEADING 


THINKERS. 

Tue British Quarterly Review says: 

PARALLELS are generally misleading. 

Tueo.ocy is still in a sense the queen of the 
sciences in Germany. 

Ir God is in all history, in what sense is he pecu- 
liarly present in the history of Israel? 

Tue Church has been the death, and the State 
will be the resurrection, of Christianity. 

CARLYLE made the remark, looking up at the 
stars on a clear night, ‘“ It is an awful sight!” 

Evucation of the human race is the key-note to 
all the higher thinking in Germany since Lessing. 

Davus’s saying was a favorite one with Rothe: 
‘* Blessed is he who has not forced his convictions on 
others.”’ 

Tue possibility of miracles is admitted at once 
by those who admit a personal God, as Paley long 
ago remarked. 

Sin, according to Rothe, is a stage on the process 
towards a higher good, the transition-point between 
animal and intelligent life. 

ENGLISHMEN, as a rule, are seldom introspective 
enough to see that it is in themselves, not in the 
subject-matter of theology itself, that the difference 
lies. 

A new philosophical method must bring with it 
new results in theology, and these the Germans 
within certain limits are prepared to allow for and 
admit. 

Rorue's nearest approach to an English expres- 
sion of it is as follows: ‘‘ In God there is no passion, 
only compassion.’’ This is a thought which the 
more we turn it over the deeper it is felt to be. 


CuaRLes Lams’s opinion was that we would 
rather prefer to see opinions as they grow and 
shape themselves in the mind of the writer than 
springing Minerva-like fully armed trom the hard- 
headed brain of a Scotchman (Lamb’s typical 
aversion) who launches his book at you with a 
‘* stand-and-deliver ’’ manner. 


Biocrarny.—Two of the most perfect pieces of 
biography which we have in the language are 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Life of Arnold” and Stopford Brooke’s 
‘* Life of Robertson,’’ and in both cases the biogra- 
pher keeps his own opinions in the background, 
and allows the character to delineate itself by the 
aid of letters judiciously pieced together, and intro- 
duced only with a few sentences of explanation. 


As Jupaism was the shell or husk of infant Chris- 
tianity, so the Church was its grave. During the 
Middle Ages Christianity passed into the cocoon or 
larva stage, only to reappear in modern times in a 
higher form as the State. The Church has done its 
part and said its last word—it is now for the State 
to take up Christianity, to drink into its spirit and 
to incorporate into itself what is divine and im- 
mutable. 








TRUE ECONOMY. 
HERE is something gratifying in the vigor with 
which we are all congratulating ourselves that 
our present difficulties are going to teach us a 
lesson we need, and that as a nation we are going 


to pluck the virtue of economy from out the perils of 


panic. That we have lived extravagantly needs no 
proving. and that we must be more frugal cannot 
be denied. The practice of more reasonable habits 
cannot be too highly commended, but it is a 
question whether we are not making a mistake in 
terms, and do not mean retrenchment when we 
speak of economy. The difference between the 
two is the difference between the comfort of inde- 
pendence and the restiveness of deprivation. 
Economy consults the income and enforces a habit 
of judicious living; while retrenchment rarely sig- 
nifies more than the temporary cutting off of super- 
fluities. We can readily enough retrench this 
Winter by lessening our establishments, by doing 
without extravagant clothing, by refusing to join 
expensive pleasure parties, and in many ways dis 
pensing with luxuries in which we have been in 
the habit of indulging. But the real, practical 
question we have to decide in making up our plan 
of retrenchment is, what is a luxury and what a 
necessity. We do not live in days when food and 
shelter alone are needed for life, and what a 
superfiuity to one man is an essential to another. 
It is well enough for a professional man who uses 
his brains and not his muscles to walk back and 
forth from his office, and if his dyspeptic wife would 
dismiss one of her servants and undertake a little 
active domestic labor, they will probably find that 
they are gaining health as well as saving money. 
The same method of economy is not open to the 
man or woman who use their muscles all day, and 
already expend more strength than they can spare. 
For then additional fatigue means something worse 
than extravagance, for it most probably means the 
loss of elasticity, of health. The same need of dis- 
crimination exists in spending money. We have 
not only our peculiar family and business expenses 
to consider, but we must also take account of our 
habits, tastes and position. Some of us need books, 
some music, some dresses, some tools and some 
scientific instruments. When we buy what we re- 
quire to help us in our work or study, it is not 
extravagance, but when we buy because our 
neigh>or has made a similar purchase, or because 
fashion, or perhaps caprice, governs us, we are at 
once prodigal and foolish. To find out what we do 
need is the real question before us as individuals 
and as a nation ; so if the panic teaches us, it will do 
more good than years of prosperity. As it is, we 
really know little about economy, and are almost 
certain to make the mistake, in trying to regulate 
our expenses by our income, of cutting off some- 
thing that is not in general use, or something in 
which our self-denial will not become apparent to 
our neighbors. It is not what we spend, but how 
we spend, that decides whether we are economical 
or not, and if to-day we curtail our expenses, ex- 
pecting to-morrow to renew them, there is little 
use in congratulating ourselves that the present 
trouble is going to bring us any good in this respect. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomMESTIC. 
ScaRiatina is raging in San Francisco, Cal 


Tus Connecticut poultry show will begin at Hartfora 
December 16th. 

Tae Bigelow Free Library at Clinton, 
opened last week 


Mass wae 

CuaRLes Brapiavon has had enthusiastic rece; 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis 

A Strats Granor, Patrons of Husbandry, was organ 
at Greenfield, Mass., last week. 

A s0UP-HOUSE was opened on Pennsylvania Avert 
Baltimore, Md., on Thanksgiving 

Ir is likely that the famous Colvocoresses insuratice 
case will be indefinitely postponed 

Taz public debt statement shows an increase for the 
month of November of $9,000,000 

Tue Masonic Grand Lodge of North Carolina met in 
annual session at Raleigh, December 1st 


Tus Industrial Exposition of Newark, N. J., which 
opened September 29th, closed December 2d 

Tue new convent in Hartford, Conn., was dedicated 
and ten Sisters of Mercy have opened the school 

Tuz Women’s Club, of Detroit, Mich., has opened a 
depository to provide work for all women in distress 

THE vessel Albert W. Smith left Elizabeth, N. J., with 
800 tons of coal to supply the squadron at Key West 


Tue city ordinance regulating the social evil in St 
Louis was sustained in the Supreme Court in a test case 


At Memphis, Tenn. the Industrial Exposition, that 
was postponed on account of the fever plague, is now 
open. 

Tus annual meeting of the Minnesota State Grange, 


Patrons of Husbandry, will be held at Faribault, Decem 
ber 16th. 
Tae fort at Clark’s Point, New Bedford, and Fort 


Pheenix, at Fairhaven, Conn., are to be put in a state of 
defense at once 

Ir is considered certain that the relations between Mr 
Fish and Minister Sickles will compel the recall of the 
latter from Spain 

THe annual fair for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans 
of Baltimore, Md., will be held between the 15th and 
20th of December 

On the 22d, 23d and 24th of January the annual meet 
ing of the Rhode Island State Institute of Instruction 
will be held at Providence. 


On December 16th, there will be a grand tea party, in 
commemoration of the throwing over of the tea in Bos- 
ton harbor, held at Faneuil! Hall, that city. There will 
also be a monster tea celebration at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. Ten thousand tickets bave been 
sold for the latter event. 


FOREIGN. 
FILIBUSTERING continues in Nicaragua 
It is proposed to send a Chinese Minister to Cuba 


A sgxious difficulty exists between Peru and its finan 
cial agents. 

Cui and the Argentine Republic are disputing their 
boundary lines. 

Pepro Lioreyts, Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, has 
been excommunicated. 


IncenDIARY placards against foreigners have been 
posted at Weechang, China. 


Tus Royal insignia is to be removed from the flags 
and standards of the Spanish army, 


ApprEHENsiIONS of trouble are felt in Japan, through 
the collapse of the Corean Expedition 


Tux Emperor of Japan has refused to accept the pre 
sent of a railroad, thoroughly equipped 


Dow Carios has ordered a medal to be struck com 
memorative of the engagement at Monte Jura. 


Greruany and Russia are developing their own local 
mines, and are each year buying less coal of England 


PRESIDENT Bagz, of Santo Domingo, has requested the 
United States to extend a protectorate over that Re 
public 

THE anniversary of the birth of the Princess of Wales 
December lst, was celebrated at Windsor and Sand 
ringham. 

Dr. Reinxens, the Old Catholic Bishop of Germany 
has refused to be a candidate for a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


MaksHaLL Jewett, the American Minister to the 
Court of Russia, gave a banquet at St. Petersburg on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


During November 15,732 emigrants sailed from the 
Mersey, England, nearly 13,000 of whom were bound 
for the United States. 


InvaLowes INLET, or Esquimaux Bay, on the Atlantic 
coast of Labrador, has been utterly depopulated by a 
scourge resembliug Asiatic cholera 


Two more French Catholic missionaries were mur 
dered in China by mobs, this time in the province 
of Szechneu, on the 5th of September last 


THERE were great i]]uminations throughout the city of 
Bangkok, from the 19tb to the 21st ult., in honor of the 
twentieth birthday of His Majesty the young King of 
Siam 

Barongss Burpetr Covrrs contemplates the erection 
of several] equares of compartment houses in Dublin and 
Belfast, for the poor, which are to be paid for in install 
ments. 

Tux explorations of Mr. George Smith in the East, the 
expenses of which were defrayed by the Daily Telegraph, 
are to be continued under the auspices of the British 
Museum. 

Famine is immediately threatened in British India 
The Viceroy has warned all the autharities to curtail ex 
penditure, as the famine may cause a considerable 
financial strain. 


Tue police authorities have closed both the Augustine 
College and the Theological Seminary of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Munster, Rhenish Prussia, for failing 
to comply with the ecclesiastical law of May last. 


Tug marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Grand Duchess Maria of Russia on the 17th of January. 
1874, will be a brilliant affair. Among the guests will 
be the Imperial Crown-Prince and Princess of Germany. 


On the 24th of October, the ministers of the Mikado 
with two exceptions, sent in their resignations. wiic) 
were accepted; though some have since been indy: ed to 
withdraw them. The rock on which the ministry spl 
was Corea. : 


Tae Consistory of the National Protestant Churct 
Geneva has arranged a service in coufmemoration of 
benefits of the Reformation. This is to be annually 
celebrated on the first Sunday in November. under the 
name of ‘ Fete de la Reformation,” the date being fixed 
by the historical event of the 3lst of October, 1517 
when Luther fixed to the door of the church of the 
Chateau of Wittenburg the ninety-five theses by which 
he condemned the abuses of the Chureh of Rome 


of 


the 
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ENGLAND.—BRIGHTON IN THE SEASON—THE PARADE IN THE AFTERNOON, 


SCOTLAND.—MR. DISRAELI'S VISIT TO GLASGOW—THE UNIVERSITY, SEEN FROM THE WEST-END PARK. RUSSIA.—THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S VISIT TO THE CRIMEA—THE PALACE AT LIVADIA. 





KHIVA.—RUSSIAN TROOPS ENTERING THE CITY AT THE AZAR-ASP GATE. 





AUBTBIA.—OPENING OF THE NEW CITY WATER-WORKS AT VIENNA. 


GERMANY.—A WHITE BEER SALOON IN BERLIN. 
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universe was his. Every day he struts off to the 
Central Shaft. At night he seeks the home of 2»me 
engineer, where he lodges for a week. Then he 
‘alls upon another, and again a third. When he 
has completed this round, he puts up at the hotels 
ind principal dwellings seratim, returning, when 
at the end of his appointments, to the chief-enginee 
ir. Frost. 

\s we sailed away in the ‘“‘ Schooner,” with Trim 

ing ahead, the mountains seemed piled uy 
hely Reaching the summit of o1 dge, a de 

t was perceptible in the road, and then an u 

rad to the second ridge. In the valley we 
halted. : 

Directly to the right stood grim old Greylock, 
3.500 feet high, 1 loitiest peak in Massachusetts. 


Here was attorded 
A SurRVEY or THREE STATEs, 


Massachusetts, New ) and Vermont. A iittle 
further along, a huge boulder of pure granite, the 
exposed portion being at least twelve feet in alti- 
tude, attracted attention. A tradition of the place 
states that. this rock was washed from the granite 
districts of Vermont, and proves it by the assertion 
that there is no other specimen of this stone in the 
neighborhood. Looking back over the valley and 
lower ridge, attention was called to a copse in which, 
on the previous Sunday, a number of singular 
graves were discovered, which will be further ex 
amined during the Winter. 

On the ‘treme summit of the mountain we were 
requested to alight, and examine some rocks that 
have attracted the studious curiosity of Sandborn 


Tenney, Professor of Geology in William's Col- 
! 


| 
Orn 


lege. The strata of the exposed portion take a 
northeasterly direction. On looking over the sur- 
face there are found regular furrows, one large 
enough to coutain a broom-handle, allextending ina 
direction diagonal to the natural veins. There has 











Bi } 1much speculation concerning the cause of this 
CZ Wl iomenon, but Professor Penney expresses his 
A couviction that they are evidences of 
PURE GLACIAL CARVING. 
Another sant jaunt brings us in view of the 
West-End of the tunnel, which, a moment later, is 
hidde rom sight. Soon the cluster of -huts, in 
which a large number of miners board, appe 
PREPARING TO DESCEND THE SHAFT OF HOOSA ahead. Passing the haunted house, an empty 
bulding—where a murder was committed a fort- 
— gaa night previous—we drive through the miniature village. The houses 
HOOSAC TUNNEL. rround the Shaft, and are very simply constructed. In conse- 
+ : : , : , quence of the intense coldness during the Winter, the foundation of 
IMPLETION OF THE GREAT WoRK—SCEN DVENT 51 eee y: : Bich aes 
COMPLETION OF THI BI a ( 2 ai es each hut is protected by a system of boxing, by which a quantity 
ELOW GROUND of earth is packed about the sides. 
N last week’s issue of this newspaper a reswm this great under 


taking was given, tugether with an illustration of the final blast 


on Thanksgiving Day. The continuation of the subject 
this week will enable our readers to judge how one feels 


and what one sees 1,700 feet below the summit of the 
mountain. 
In the latter part of the year, 
THE VALLEY OF THE HOoosac¢ 


affords a glimpse of Nature in her most beautiful toilet. 
The approaches combine the charms of the Delaware 
Water Gap and the massive wrinkles of Mauch Chunk. 
Speeding along from Hoosac Falls to North Adams, the 
grand old mountains are perfectly ablaze with Autumnal 
tints. There is a consciousness of wandering through a 
crooked valley, but the road-bed is so thoroughly sur 
rounded by serried ridges that both inlet and outlet are 
mysteriously obscured. The river struggles along the 
track, now running sluggishly on the right, then dashing 
lightly over the rocky bed, and anon hiding itself in 
bronzed groves, only to break out when least anticipated 
almost beneath the cars. 
North and South Adams 
tants. It was here that the 


contain about 12,000 inhabi 


First INSTALLMENT OF CHINAMEN 


was put to work, the particular occupation being shoe- 
making. Asa resort for Summer wanderers, North Adams 
is justly popular. The hotels are quite extensive estab- 
lishments, and the managers very attentive. The streets 
are unpaved, but there is a brilliant fringing of business 
houses on either side the chief thoroughfares. Thriftiness 
is manifested on every hand during the daytime ; but after 
dark there is a quietness on the streets that excites the 
wonder of metropolitans. Men cluster on corners and 
talk in subdued tones; ladies and girls pass by with the 
utinost business air; human nature appears moped down 
to the most unenthusiastic plane. 

‘‘ Why is everything so still ?’’ we inquired of a loiterer. 
“There are no fights, no fires, no runaway scenes— 
nothing to appease the appetite of excitement.” 

** What the deuce can you expect in such 


A PROHIBITION HEAVEN, 


where one can’t get his beer or gin or rum without getting 
himself into an attack of colic? If you want sal soda- 
water, or ginger-pop, you can get it; but no rum; that 
is, mind you, openly. There’s nothing to make lite jolly, 
und the place is moral enough to do away with churches 
altogether.”’ 

The appearance of the mountain, at five o'clock the 
following morning, was very picturesque. The peaks were 
hidden entirely by a mist that in its lower strata was of 
the most sombre shade. 


Beside the ** Prairie Schooner "’ before alluded to was ‘‘ Trim,” a 
He is a thoroughly 


black-and-tan pup of unusual discrimination. 


independent cosmopolitan, and acts as if the whole 


SON 


IN HOOSAC TUNNEL—AN UNDERGROUND SHOWER. 


HOOSA( 


A light wind was lifting it gradually, 
in its flight it resembled the smoke of an immense conflagration, 
rolling languidly upward until lost in the brightness of the rising sun. 





and 


boundless 


TUNNEL—THE 


working the 


CENTRAL 
is near the Central Shaft. 


| surveying instruments, and other working properties. 
spectacle possible was that here presented while we were 


APPROACHES 


LIFE 


* cage,’”’ and other purposes. 


SHAFT AND ENTRANCE TO HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


In this are Kept the rubber suits, lamps 
The funniest 
ro DESCEND 


PREPARING THE SHAFT. 


One of us is very short and thick, the other of a more telescopic 


IN THE TUNNEL—A DINING-SALOON ON WHEELS. 


AND INTERIOR INCIDENTS —Skerce 


anatomy. 
was precious little of the human form divine 
boots with their legs reached nearly to the neck, 
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WEST END OF HUOOSAC TUNNEL. 


By the time the first was full 


dress costume, there 
x<posed. The rubber 
while the cost 


draggled about our particularly neat ankles in coqvett sh negligen ¢é. 


of the Shaft are the buildings with the machinery for condensing air, lo« 
The office of the engineers ' 


In the more immediate vicinity | When our aller ego was ** 


done up,” he resembled a martial standarc 


yped about with funeral bands. 
A short but exceedingly dignified promenade brought us to the 


entrance to the Shaft, where we were rolled into the 
‘cage’ by Mr. Wederkinch. ‘* At ths point’ he ex 
claimed, ‘* we shall go down 1,028 feet. Keep your heads 
and arms in and you'll be at the bottom all right ina 
minute and a quarter.’ 

A rap on the iron side, a moment's pause, and down 
we shot. As the warm air rushed up it formed a mist 
about the entrance. 

‘*The thermometer averages 58 down here. The air is 
all condensed above, and furnishes the power for the Bur- 
leigh drills, as well as a healthy atmosphere for the 
workmen.” 

Suddenly it grew dark, but by the aid of our little lamps 
we could see the floors or stagings for supporting the 
air-tubes and running beams of the ‘cage.’’ Of these 
there are fifty-six. 

The sensations were by no means unpleasant, but before 
we had an opportunity of really determining just how we 
felt, 

THE ‘** CAGE”’ 


STRUCK THE BoTrom, 


and we were rolled out into the immense vault. 

As before stated, the tunnel was cut to a width of 
twenty-six feet and height of eight. The sides and rom 
could be seen only by the trembling glances of the lamps. 
All sounds were reduced to a prolonged buzz. The black- 
ness of darkness was fully realized. Here and there a 
twinkle of light flashed in the density of gloom. The air 
was agrecable. Little by little the eye became accustomed 
to the strangeness. Suddenly our guide bade us stand 
aside, and stumbling over what felt like a big vine, we 
suddenly saw several lights, heard a splashing of water, 
a shouting of human voices, and then a mule rushed by 
dragging a couple of rock-laden cars over the subterra- 
nean railway. 

Immediately after the blast we started towards the West 
End for a more careful inspection. It was many minutes 
before the concussion of the air produced by the explosion 
ceased. Men hurried to and fro with lamps in their hats. 

Where the water was deepest we stepped from the nar- 
row rail on which we had attempted a decidedly uncertair 
walk, to allow a squad of four men, shouting vociferously, 
to pass. They plowed throngh the water two abreast, and 
walking on the rails with their hands clasped to prevent 
loss of position. Upon a massive piece of rock on the leit 
a miner was noticed crouching over a slight fire. warming 
his coffee, while water ran in a torrent trom a fissure just 
behind him. On we plodded, now stumbling on rocks 
dropped from the cars, then tripping over the submerg 
rail. Presently 

A SINGULAR DISPLAY 


appeared ahead. There were scores of twinkling lights 


in all positions. and giant shadows rose up from the waters and 


lost their grotesque forms in the jet arch of the vault. 


The weird 


spectacle was intensified by the reflection cast on the water, and 
thence to the scraggy projections of the sides, of our own unrecog- 


nizable 


shapes. 


The men seemed magmfied many times beyond 


their natural altitude, and a meek-faced mule assumed the proportions 


bY 


rHE 


APPROACH OF THE TWO CUTS- 





WORKMEN LISTENING TQ THE 
SOUND OF THE PICK ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE, 


jCSEPH LECSER, 
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ot an elephant. As we drew nearer a great. piece 
of staging appeared immediately in front, while to 
the right stood an enormous derrick. 

Here an opportunity was afforded of witnessing 
the process of drilling. Upon this staging were a 
number of drills, of the Burleigh pattern, being 
driven into the rock by compressed air. Each ap- 
paratus is capable of operating seven drills at 
once. As before stated, the tunnel was originally 
cut twenty-six feet wide and eight high. At this 
point the engineers were 


CHIPPING OUT THE Roor, 


to attain a clear height of twenty-six feet. In 
eutting the headings the drills were operated in 
the direction shown in the diagram. 











The holes average six feet in depth each, and after 
being completed. and the drilling apparatus removed 
for safety, long thin tubes filled with nitro-glycerine 
are inserted. The main one is fitted with a cap, to 
which are connected two wires. These communi- 
cate to the cans in the adjoining holes, and thence 
to the magnetic man in whose rock-guarded refuge 
the continuous current is effected. 

















When the blast is fired the rock between the lines 
forming a part of a triangle is thrown out, leaving 
no resistance to the mass at the sides, when the 
other cans explode. Thus a pretty clean sweep 
is made. 

** Get off the track there, you’s,”’ yelled a muscu- 
lar fellow ; and we had scarcely stepped aside when 
along came the dinner-train. 

The work stopped, some!.«dy looked at his watch 
and shouted, * Pitch in!” and in a trice the drills 
and derrick were deserted, and the men scrambled 
around and on the car, grabbing invariably the 
wrong pail, then standing aside to see which con- 
tained the best ‘‘ hash’’ before handing it to the 
owner. . 

Peering through the staging, we could discern in 
the exceedingly dim perspective another mass of 
dancing _— where the same scene was being 
enacted. Retracing our steps towards the Central 
Shaft, pausing here to listen to a hiccoughing song, 
there to light a cigar by a miner's pipe, and further 
on to see that seven mules reside in a moderately 
dry stable at this great depth, our attention was 
called by Mr. Wederkinch to the point where the 
junction between the workmen of the Eastern End 
and those operating from the Central Shaft was 
made on the 12th of December, 1872. Careful sur- 
veys then showed that the central line of each 
heading met within five-sixteenths of an inch. This 
almost imperceptible deviation is remarkable, par- 
—T when it is remembered that in the Mont 
Cénis Tunnel the margin was eighteen inches by 
official report. 


SWIMMING IN VULCAN’S DoMAIN. 


Previous to this union, the flow of water was so 
great that four sets of pumps, placed at regular in- 
tervals, were found necessary to clear the tunnel. 
By these, 250 gallons were pumped per minute, each 
set forcing the water upward some 250 feet at one 
effort. Even this was insufficient; and during the 
aoa part of last year the tunnel was so full, that 

oats were employed, and the men rowed and 
swam to their several stations. The machinery and 
all working properties were placed on floats. Ot 
course operations were seriously delayed. When the 
East End was finished, the grade furnished a free 
egress, and now the water rushes out at the rate of 
165 gallons per minate. 

There are now about 300 men employed at each 
of the three working sections. The strata of rock 
is always dipping to the east, wavering from almost 
& perpendicular to the horizontal plane, but at an 
average angle of 20 degrees. Late in October the 
engineer struck the longest soft vein in the moun- 
tain. It is forty feet wide, and consists of 
soapstone and mica, so soft as to be readily 
excavated with the pick. At such points the 
tunnel will have to be lined with brick arches, of 
from five to ten courses. 

Bidding a shrieking adieu to the boys below, we 
entered the ‘‘ cage’ and took 


A JeHU’s RipE TO DAYLIGHT, 


the apparently slight basket running up with a 
painfully irregular motion. 

Our clothing was changed in a moment, and, 
hanging our stockings and paper collars by the 
stove to dry, we walked about the mouth. Ex- 
amining the portion of rock that compose an 
enormous bank, we found specimens of silver, 
lead, copper, iron, blacklead, feldspar and brilliant 
garnets. The rock is more or less filled with quartz. 
‘he first blow for the Central Shaft was struck No- 
vember 27th, 1863. On the 19th of October, 1867, 
the shaft building took fire, and thirteen miners 
below were killed. The shaft reached bottom 
August, 1871, the progress of the latter half being 
ahout one foot per day downward. 


FATALITY OF THE WoRK. 


Various estimates are given of the number of 
lives lost in and about the tunnel, one placing the 
number as high as 182. Jn addition to the thirteen 
already mentioned, twenty-four deaths have oc- 
curred at this section, some by drowning, others by 
reckless blasting. For the last half of the shaft 
and both headings nitro-glycerine only was used for 
explosions. But few accidents thus occurred, and 
those only through culpable negligence. 

Considering that the work was prosecuted at the 
same time from the East and West Ends, and the 
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Central Shaft to the eastward and westward, it is 
surprising that even the highest estimate has not 
been exceeded. The 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TRAVEL 


in the neighborhood will show a wide difference. 
Now passengers alight at North Adams, and spend 
two and a half hours in crossing the mountain by 
stage to the East End, to join the railroad. The 
grade of the Western Railroad is 85 feet. When 
the tunnel is completed the new line will be about 
50. There will be a saving in distance of about 
eleven miles. At the Western End there are about 
2,200 feet of brick arching. The facades will be 
handsomely finished in granite. It is expected 
that all the masonry will be in position in time for 
the dedication, on the Fourth of July next. 

Our homeward drive was as cheery as that of the 
morning, being enlivened by an examination of a 
wonderful curiosity of nature, that will be given in 
illustration at a future day. In bidding our guides 


Goop-NIGHT, 


there was a sincere impreasion of the coldness of 
the parting, as they were delightfully companion 
able gentlemen. 


A PAIR OF GHOSTS. 


BY 
MARIAN STOCKTON. 
HE Winter night was clear, and with that de- 
lightful sharpness in the air that makes young 
spirits buoyant. The snow crackled crisply 
and musically under my feet. The white roads 
looked very inviting in the gleam of the starlight, 
and I pictured myself flying over them in our red 
sleigh, with Jenny Carroll by my side, all tucked in 
snugly with buffalo-robes to keep her dear little 
self warm. She had promised to ride with me at 
moonrise, which would be at nine o’clock. It was 
now seven, and 1 was on my way home from the 
village store. I was doing so well on the farm, that 
I thought myself justified in asking Jenny to be my 
wife, and I felt sure that she cared for me a little: 
“ages not enough, though, for that—I could not 
ye certain. At all events | intended to ask her, for 
she was not likely to tell me unless I did; and, as I 
walked home in the starlight, I concluded it would 
not be amiss to ask her this important question that 
very evening, during our ride. 

An extinguisher was clapped over my buoyant 
spirits at the supper-table. by the announcement 
that our horse was dead lame. We had but one 
horse at that time, but he was a fine, spirited crea- 
ture, and a first-rate trotter: and that he should 
have contrived to get something into his foot on 
that particular day was certainly most provoking. 
There was no help for it, however. The foot had 
been doctored and tied up, and there was an end 
of him for thatnight. It was a great disappointment 
to me, and I knew it would be to Jenny. for the 
sweet little thing loved sleighing as well as she did 
sugar-plums. 

*‘T must have a horse from somewhere, father,” 
I said, ‘* for I promised Jenny Carroll a ride.” 
‘That's unlucky,” said father, ‘for Jim Bent 
and Fred Hackett are both going to take their 
sweethearts sleighing, as I happen to know. I 
don’t Know where you can get a horse, except at 
the Carrolls’.”’ 

‘Oh, that would never do!*’ I said. ‘I have it! 
I'll ask old Andrew Springer to lend me his horse. 
Davy is venerable, and rather stiff in the legs, but 
he will do on a pinch.” 

‘*Don’t build your hopes on that,” said father. 
“Old Andrew is very cross-grained.”’ 

“Yes, but I am a special favorite, and he has 
already loaned me Davy three times. It comes in 
my way occasionally to do him a favor.” 

I saw that father was incredulous, but I felt sure 
I would get the horse. So, I tramped willingly 
enough over the snow, for I did not mind a mile- 
walk to please Jenny, and, returning, I could ride 
the horse. I was not long in reaching Andrew 
Springer’s place, where I found everything as still 
as the grave. I had not been there in a month. 
There was not even a dog to greet me with a bark. 
Everything about the place was old: the house, the 
stable, the outbuildings and the fences. Andrew 
was very old; he had two servants older still; and 
the age of Davy, the horse, was put at fabulous 
figures by the villagers. But, somehow, all these 
old things seemed to possess amazing vitality, and 
there were certain legends current among us young 
folks, all tending to show that old Andrew was a 
very successful practitioner of the black art. We 
took pleasure in pretending to believe these stories, 
though we knew well enough that Andrew was 
nothing m the world but a crusty, musty, stingy old 
man. For some reason he had always been espe- 
cially gracious to me, and, as | was the only indi- 
vidual he favored with his smiles, I plumed myself 
very much thereupon. But when I entered his 
room, after my brisk walk, | found him looking as 
sour as a crab-apple, and just about as hard and 
knobby. Old Chrissy, his maid-servant, had opened 
the door in answer to my knock. Her face was 

uckered into more wrinkles than she had hairs on 

er head: and her light fishy eyes had a peculiar 
cast in them which did not add to the beauty of her 
countenance. She looked especially ugly that 
night, | thought; and as she flared the candle up 
in my face she gave me a sinister glance and van- 
ished into the darkness without a word. This was 
of no consequence, for | knew which was An- 
drew’s room. I found him in it, busily engaged 
writing in a dilapidated old ledger, by the light of a 
tallow candle. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Springer,’’ said I. ‘1 will 
not interrupt you. I came to see if you would 
lend——”’ 

He looked up quickly, and interrupted me. 

‘* Lend, indeed !"’ he said, snappishly. ‘‘ No money 
coming in, and———”’ 

‘It is not money I want,’ 1 said, interrupting 
him in my turn, ‘‘ but your horse.”’ 

‘*Oh, my horse! old Davy ?”’ : 

“Yes, old Davy. 1 will take good care of him, 
and not drive him fast.’’ 

‘Now that’s a very different thing from money, 





ain’t it’ he said, good-humoredly, and then he 


began to chuckle. ‘‘ You're welcome enough to old 
Davy,” he added, presently; ‘but my man don’t 
live here, and has gone away for the night, and, 
I go to the stable with you I'll be laid up for a 
week. But I guess Chrissy will go with you. She 
is as tough as a pine-knot.”’ 

In vain I protested that I could find my way to 
the stable and the horse if he would furnish me 
with a lantern. “It was a crooked way,” he said, 
‘*and Chrissy did not mind going.” 

I remained in the room while he went into the 
kitchen, and he soon returned and told me Chrissy 
was ready, upon which I took my leave of him 
with many thanks for the service he had rendered 
me. 

I found Chrissy in the kitchen, opening cupboard- 
doors and peering under shelves and grumbling 

with all her might. It presently appeared that she 
was searching for a lantern, which she at last pro- 
| duced—a forlorn old concern, with one of the 

glasses out. In this lantern she stuck a lighted 
| pirece of candle, and declared herself ready. I 
| was impatient enongh by this time, and insisted 
that she should give me the lantern and let me go 
alone to the stable, but she declared she must obey 
her master’s orders. | thought perhaps old Andrew 
had hidden some of his gold in the stable, and they 
were afraid | had come to search for it. 

The way to that stable certainly was “ crooked.” 
and it seemed to me that the stars gave very little 
light, and the lantern only shed a feeble gleam; 
but we reached the door at last, and Chrissy 
unlocked it, and we both entered. No sooner 
were we inside than the door went to with a bang, 
and out went the light! 

‘‘T turned the open side of the lantern out,” 
muttered Chrissy, ‘and now I'll have to go back 
to light it.”’ 

‘*No, you won't,”’ said I, sharply. ‘‘ Open the 
door, and I'll find the horse.” 

*“You can’t do it,’ said Chrissy, as she opened 
the door and slipped out. Bang went the door 
again, and | was alone in the pitchy darkness. 

The darkness did not terrify me, but I was im- 





ness, as if there were something ‘ uneanny "’ about 
the place. It was foolish, of course, but I felt as if 
I should breathe more freely outside, and in a few 
minutes | would return and get the horse without 
waiting for Chrissy. The door opened with a latch, 
I had noticed, and after some tumbling | found 1it, 
lifted it up, and pushed against the door. It was 
locked ! 

I whistled and walked up and down the narrow 
space near the door, trying to think that this was 
only an odd treak of old Chrissy’s to keep me from 
doing any mischief, but my courage grew less with 
every moment. I recalled the looks and actions of 
both master and servant, and now these seemed 
fraught with sinister meanings. They could not 
suppose | had any money. What diabolical purpose 
could they have for making away with me? I 
knew nothing about the stable or the buildings 
around it, and there was no house within half a 
mile. 

Suddenly I conceived the brilliant idea of taking 
the horse out of the stall and bridling him. I had 
brought a bridle with me, intending to ride the 
horse back home. It was not quite clear to my 
mind what I would do with him. 1 think it was my 
purpose to jump on his back and use him as a 
weapon of defense. And then it occurred to me 
for the first time as strange that during all the 
noise at the door, and my walking and whistling, I 
had heard no movement whatever from the horse. 
Apparently our proceedings had not aroused his 
attention. 

I groped along, feeling for the stalls—very cau- 
tiously, for 1 had a reasonable fear of receiving a 
kick if I came suddenly near old Davy’s hind legs. 
] found the first stall, and slipped quietly in close 
to the side, until I reached the manger. Here I 
was safe, and I began in a coaxing tone, ** Whoa, 
old Davy! Whoa, sir!’ and stretched out my 
hand. I encountered only vacancy. I felt along 
the fioor with my feet. There was no litter of 
straw, and no horse lying down. I felt niy way 
into the second stail, where I went through the same 
forms I had in the first, and with the same result. 
In like manner I entered and examined the third. 
Empty also! Then I came to the dead-wall. 
There were no more stalls on that side. I felt along 
this wall, and soon came to a window. There were 
no sashes in it, and the shutter was bolted. Happy 
discovery! Here I could get some light, I thought, 
but the bolt was so rusty I could not move it, 
though I shook it with all my force. I walked on, 
and found a blank wall all the way to the door. 
There were, then, but three stalls, and they were 
empty! 

it was clear enough that I had been enticed into 
the stable for some evil purpose. The ugly stories 
I had heard about old Andrew rushed into my 
memory, and I was thinking that, perhaps, his 
mysterious reputation was due to a blacker art 
than any we had fancifully ascribed to him, when I 
heard directly opposite to me the hoarse breathing 
of a horse. I listened breathlessly. There could 
be no mistake; and, to put the matter past doubt, 
| heard him rubbing against his stall. How could I 
have overlooked such a great creature as a horse! 
The idea was absurd. But | could distinctly hear 
the breathing and the rubbing, and I rushed into 
the stall without regard to kicks. It was as empty 
as before! While | stood irresolute I heard the 
same rubbing noise in the last sta!l, and immediately 
after a faint thumping of hoofs on the floor. I knew 
now the situation of the stalls, and | flew around to 
this last one, but I found nothing. What could it 
mean? Had a phantom horse taken up his abode 
there? Had Chrissy been frightened 
ghostly noises, and had she locked me in there to 
find out whether I would also hear them? Just here 
there came a heavy stamping and an impatient 
pawing very near me. That could be no phantom. 
it was a flesh-and-blood animal of some kind, and, 
moreover, it was certainly in the next stall. But 
when | walked in I encountered only vacancy, and, 
on examining the first stall again, I found it to 
contain nothing. 

I had never put any faith in ghostly apparitions 
or ghostly noises, but now that my skepticism was 
compelled to face this mystery, | think it must have 
given way, for I felt as if little limps of ice were 
chasing each other down my back, and my heart 
beat loudly. At that moment old Andrew, with 
club, pistol or whatever murderous weapon he 
might select, would have been welcome to me 
compared with this phantom horror. I must have 
had a grain of conrage and a sinall traction of com- 
mon-sense left, for 1 tried to convince myself that 
there was nothing frightful in the breathing of a 
horse, whether phantom or otherwise. What harm 
could that possibly do me’? But this question did 
not stop the beating of my heart or check the lumps 
of ice. 

Even this last flickering spark went out when, 
standing within the middle stall, close by the 
manger, with my hand upon it, I distinctly fell the 
board move, as the phantom horse rubbed his head 
against it; and immediately after the head was 
raised, and there came from out the empty air a 
loud whinny close to my ear! 





I could hear no more. I rushed to the window, 


if | thing gave wa 


mediately conscious of a vague feeling of uneasi- 


by these | 


| shook the shutter frantically, and rattled the rusty 
bolt with the desperation of terror. The whole 
y, and fell with a crash into the yard, 
| and I lost no time in vaulting out. The moon was 
| shining brightly to raise my spirits, and | ran 
| swiftly away from the horrible place. I did not go 
| home, but to the Carrolls’, who lived much nearer. 
| Disordered in dress, but still more disordered in 
| mind, I burst into their family circle and told my) 
tak. 

Simon Merval was there, and as soon as | had 
finished, he exclaimed : 

** Why, old Davy died two weeks ago! 
it, for | bought his skin.”’ 

“Then you really did see a ghost—I mean hem 
one ?”’ cried Jenny, most delightfully excited. © but 
if you had to meet a ghost, it is a great pity that it 
was that of a horse !” 

After the matter had been talked over for a few 
moments, and I had become calmer, it was decided 
that Simon, the two Carroll brothers and myself 
should at once return, armed with different wea- 
pons, and explore this mystery; for, though I gave 
up the ghost theory as absurd, now that | was by a 
cheerful fireside, yet it was evident that some evil 
plot had been hatched in the stable. 

We walked very rapidly, and were soon at the 
stable-yard, into which we crept cautiously. | 
peeped into the window, but | could see nothing, 
for the moonlight did not penetrate far into the 
stable. After listening a moment, and finding all 
was still, we quietly climbed through the window 
and took our station in one of the haunted stails. | 
was anxious now for the ghostly noises to re 
commence, but the phantom creature remained 
most provokingly quict. 

“ They will be sure to think I have imagined it 
all, and a pretty laughing-stock I'll be !’’ was my 
not very pleasant reflection. 

But in a few minutes my apprehensions cn this 
score were relieved, for the rubbing noise com- 
menced with more violence than it had before ; but 
it was not in the atalis, or very near them, and 
was unaccompanied by any of the former manifest- 
ations. Itsoon became evident that it was caused 
| by the pushing open of a door over a wooden floor 
| This could scarcely be a horse, either real or 
| ghostly ; and it must be an inner door, for the outer 
one would have let in the moonlight. 

There was a breathless moment of suspense, and 
then we heard a man’s footstep falling on the floor. 
The lumps of ice again began chasing each other 
down my back. ‘This was worse than the ghost 
Here was the danger that had been prepared foi 
me! I did not doubt that it was. Andrew came to 
murder me! It was horror I felt—not fear. There 
was nothing to fear with four against one. But | 
thought what might have been but for the friendly 
window. 

Tramp! tramp! went the footsteps over the 
floor, but they did not seem to come any nearer 
Presently we heard the door-latch litted, then the 
door was shaken. 

** Confound it!’’ cried a voice, which I recognized 
as Andrew's. ‘ While | have been playing a trick 
on Marston, that old witch has played one on me.” 

I could hear the boys tittering near me, while 
Andrew rattled at the door, and the lumps of ice 
gave place to a tingling sensation of shame. Buta 
happy thought came to me. I whispered, ‘‘ Keep 
quiet !’’ and, with a stick of wood, which was one 
of our weapons, | made a few strokes on the floor, 
imitating, as nearly as | could, the prancing of a 
horse. 

The old man instantly became quiet, and I felt 
sure that he was frightened, more than I had been, 
robably, for he knew his horse was dead, and 1 
had been ignorant of the fact. Then I made a few 
more pawings, and breathed hoarsely. 

‘Oh, Lord!” muttered Andrew. 
that ?”’ 

Here I rubbed against the side of the stall with 
all my might, and then commenced stamping to 
wards the old man; and, as | approached him, | 
broke into what was intended for a whinny, though 
the boys said afterwards it was more like a bray. 

Andrew was too thoroughly frightened to he 
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critical. He cowed down on the floor, and 
shrieked : 
**Oh, good Lord! It’s Davy! Help!. Chrissy! 


Help! Don’thurt me, Davy! I killed you to save you 
pain. I gave you oats when they were cheap, and 
you won't take it amiss that | couldn't buy ‘em 
when dear !”’ 

The boys could restrain themselves no longer, 
and burst into a roar of laughter, in which I could 
join, now that I had retaliated on old Andrew with 
his own weapons. 

The old man scrambled up from the floor. ‘Is 
that you, Marston ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Who is with you?” 

Here I gave a brief account of events, taking care 
not to admit that I was in the least alarmed at what 
| had heard in the stable. I had found the window, 
broken, the shutter open, and escaped, I said, care- 
lessly, in conclusion. And then I angerly demanded 
what he meant by playing me such a trick. 

‘** Tl tell you ail about it,”’ he said ; ** but first let 
us get out of this dark hole if we can. What has 
become of Chrissy? ! don’t know unless old Davy 
has carried her off on his back. One of you get out 
of the window, and unlock the door; | expect the 
key isin it. Come into the house, and I'll give you 
some hot mulled cider.” 

I sprang out of the window, and found that the 
key had been left in the door. I released the pris 
oners, and we all proceeded to the house, where we 
found Chrissy fast asleep by the kitchen-stove. She 
started up in astonishment at our entrance. 

‘1 was just a-coming to let you out, 
Springer,”’ she said. ‘I was kind 0’ in a doze. 

‘‘Doze!’’ said Andrew, angrily; *‘‘ you’ve slept 
like a rock for half the night, and left me to 
freeze !”’ 

* And serve you right,’’ muttered the old woman, 
‘‘a-playing tricks at your time o’ life !” 

While Andrew was brewing the mulled cider, he 
told us that old Davy being dead, he had bought a 

ounger and more reliable horse, which had not yet 

een sent home. He had been thinking that very 
day that Marston might sometimes worry him by 
borrowing this horse, as he was the only one who 
ever did ask for the loan of old Davy. He didn’t 
believe in trusting young men with valuable horses 
to go sweethearting with. — old Davy, he 
didn't mind so much. And when | appeared that 
evening, asking for the horse that had been dead 
two weeks, he was “‘ mightily tickled.’’, He began 
to think if he could not turn it to profit, and he con 

trived the plot which he had carried out. He had 
never known anybody so brave, he couldn't be 

scared by a ghost. He arranged it all with Chris=y 
when he went into the kitchen. She pretended i 

look for the lantern, and led me the longest way to 
the stable, to give him time to get into the cow 

house, which adjoined the stable, on the side where 
the stalls were. the partition-wall not running up t« 
the roof, so that every noise made there could be 
distinctly heard in the stable. Chrissy was to put 
| the lantern out. and lock me in, and in about halt 
an hour was to return, and quietly unlock the door. 
It was supposed that by that ume I would be 
thoroughly frightened, and glad to run away: and 
when I was fairly gone, Andrew would also leave. 
The entrance to the cow-house was buarded up, 
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and there was no way of getting in or out, except 
through the stable. 

One of his youthful accomplishments had been 
whinnying like a horse, and so he had been able to 


play me a very clever trick. He had heard the 
noise of the falling -hutter, but did not know what 
it was. but when all had been still in the stable 


for some time, he concluded I had gone, and at- 


tempting to go out himself, found, to his surprise, | 


that the door was locked. He had no idea he had 
been in there so long, he said in conclusion, and he 
thought he must have ‘‘dozed a little.” Chrissy 
had certainly dozed, and entirely forgotten him. 
The old man was so amused at the counter trick 
I had played him, and complimented me so much 
on my excellent acting, that ] could not but forgive 
him. He told me he should insist now upon my 


using the new horse whenever I liked, but of this | 


generous offer I never availed myself. He urged 
us to stay and he would brew us another pitcher of 


mulled cider, which was certainly a wonderful 
stretch of courtesy for him. 
But we were anxious to return and relieve 


Jenny’s mind, for she doubtless imagined that we 
were devoured by goblins. 

She was glad to receive us in safety, but was 
greatly disappointed to find that, after all, there 
was no ghost. 

*‘ That is always the way !’’ she said; ** the ghost 
stories that promise to be so delightful are all 
spoiled by some miserable explanation.” 

But she was not disappointed in another story | 
told her that evening. For | asked her to be my 
wife, and she said she thought it was a great deal 
nicer in @ parlor than in a sleigh—and I thought so, 
too. 








OLD TWITCHETT’S TREASURE. 

LD TWITCHETT was in a very bad way. He 

must have been in a bad way, for Crockey, 

the extremely mean storekeeper at Bender, 

had given up his own bed to Twitchett, and when 

Crockey was moved with sympathy for any one, it 

was a sure sign that the object of his commiseration 

was hoping to soon stake a perpetual claim in a dis- 

tant land, whose very streets, we are told, are of 

precious metal, and whose walls and gates are of 
rare and beautiful stones. 

It was T'witchett’s own fault, the boys said, with 
much sorrowful profanity. When they abandoned 
Black Peter Gulch to the Chinese, and located at Ben- 
der, Twitchett should have come along with the 
crowd, instead of staying there by himself, in such an 
unsociable way. Perhaps he preferred the society 
of rattlesnakes and horned toads to that of high- 
toned, civilized beings—there was no accounting for 
tastes—but then he should have remembered that 
all the rattlesnakes in the valley couldn’t have raised 
a single dose of quinine between them, and that 
the most sociable horned toad in the world, and the 
most obliging one, couldn’t fry a sick man’s pork, 
or make his coffee. 

But, then, Twitchett was queer, they agreed—he 
always was queer. He’d kept himself so much 
apart from the crowd, that until to-night, when the 
boys were excited about him, few had ever noticed 
that he was a white-haired, delicate young man, in- 
stead of a decrepit old one, and that the occasional 
twitching of his fips was rather touching than comi- 
cal. 

At any rate, it was good for Twitchett that two 
old residents of Black Peter Gulch had, ignorant of 
the abandonment of the camp, revisited it, and acci- 
dentally found him insensible, yet alive, on the 
floor of his hut. They had taken turns in carrying 
him—for he was wasted and light—until they reached 
Crockey’s store, and when they laid him down, 
while they should drink, the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment (so said a pessimist in the camp) seeing that 
his presence, while he lived and until he was buried, 
would attract trade and increase the demand for 
drinks, insisted on putting Twitchett between the 
proprietary blankets. 

r'witchett had rallied a little, thanks to some of 
Crockey’s best brandy, but it was evident to those 
who saw him that when he left Crockey’s he would be 
entirely unconscious of the fact. Suddenly Twitchett 
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| Twitchett’s administrators roamed restlessly about, | 
| and watched each other narrowly, and listened to 
| the conversation of every group of men who 
seemed to be talking with any spirit; they kepta 
sharp eye on the trail to Black Peter Gulch, lest 
} some unscrupulous miner should suspect the truth 
and constitute himself sole legatee. But when the 
| shades of evening had gathered, and a few round 
drinks had stimulated the citizens to more spirited 
discussion, Sam and Boylston strode rapidly out on 
the black Peter Gulch trail, to obtain the reward of 
virtue. 

‘He didn’t say what kird of a can it was,” re- 
marked Mr. Baker, after the outskirts of bender had 
been leit behind. 

** Just what I thought,” replied Boylston; ‘ pity 
he couldn't hev lasted long enough for us to hev 
asked him. But I’ve been a-workin’ some sums 
about different kinds of cans—-I learned how from 
aenee: this afternoon—he’s been to college, an’ 

his head’s cram-full of sech puzzlin’ things. It took 
| multiplyin’ with four figures to git the answer, but 
| | couldn’t take a peacetul drink till | know’d some- 
thin’ bout how the find would pan out.” 

**Well?” inquired Mr. Baker, anathematizing a 
stone over which he had just stumbled. 

“Well,” replied Boylston, stopping in an exas- 
perating manner to light his pipe, ‘‘ the smallest 
can a-goin’ is a half-pound powder-can, and that'll 
hold over two thousand dollars worth—even that 
wouldn't be bad for a single night’s work—eh ?”’ 

** Just so,’’ responded Mr. Baker; ‘ then there’s 
oyster-cans an’ meat-cans.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Boylston, an’ the smallest of ’em’s 
good fur ten thousand, ef it’s full. An’ when yer 
come to five-pound powders—why, one of them 
would make two fellers nch !”” 

They passed quickly and quietly through Green- 
horn’s Bar. The diggings at the Bar were very 
rich, and experienced poker-players, such as were 
Twitchett’s executors, had made snug little sums 
in a single night out of the innocent countrymen 
who had located at the bar: but what were the 
chances of the most brilliant game to the splendid 
certainty which lay before them ? 

They reached Black Peter Gulch and found 
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| Hereditary Grand Duke is situated. 





Twitchett’s hut still unoccupied, save by a solitary 
rattlesnake, whose warning scared them not. Mr. | 
Baker carefully covered the single window with his | 
coat, and then Boylston lit a candle and examined | 
the clay floor. There were several little depressions | 
in its surface, and in each of these Boylston vigor- 
ously drove his pick, while Mr. Baker stood outside 
alternately looking out for would-be disturbers, and 
looking in through a crack in the door to see that 
his partner should not, in case he found the can, ab- 
sentmindedly spill some of the contents into his own 
pocket before he made a formal division. 

3oylston stopped a moment for breath, leaned on 
his pick, stroked his yellow beard thoughtfully, and 
offered to bet that it would be an oyster-can. Mr. 
Baker whispered through the crack that he would 
take that bet, and make it an ounce. Boylston 
again bent to the labor, which, while it wearied his 
body, seemed to excite his imagination, for he paused 
long enough to bet even that it would be a five- 
pound powder-can, and Mr. Baker, again willing to 
fortify himself against possible loss, accepted the | 
bet in ounces. 

Suddenly Boylston’s pick brought to light some- 
thing yellow and round—something the size of an 
oyster-can, and wrapped in a piece of oilskin. 

““You’ve won one bet.’’ whispered Mr. Baker, 
who was inside before the yellow package had 
ceased rolling across the floor. 

* Not ef this is it,’ growled Boylston; ‘it don’t 
weigh more’n an ounce, can, wrapper an’ all. 
Might’s well see what ’tis, though.” 

The two men approached the candle, hastily tore 
off the oilskin, and carefully shook the contents 
from the can. The contents proved to be a small 
package, labeled: ‘* My “a treasures.”’ Boyl- 
ston mentioned the name of the arch-adversary of 
souls, while Mr. Baker, with a well-directed blow of 
his heel, reduced the can from a cylindrical form to 
one not easily described by any geometric term. 

Unwrapping the package, Mr. Baker discovered a 





seemed to realize as much himself, and to imagine | 


that his exit might be made very soon, for he asked 
for the men who bi ought him in, and motioned to 
them to kneel beside him. 

‘I’m very grateful, boys, for your kindness—I 
wish I could reward you; but haven’t got a pory! 
-I’ve got nothing atall. The only treasure | had 
buried—buried it in the hut, when I thought I was 
going to die alone—I didn’t want those heathens to 
touch it. I put it in a can—I wish you’d get it, and 
it’s a dying man’s last request—take it—and—”’ 

If Twitchett finished his remark, it was heard only 
by auditors in some locality yet unvisited by Sam 
Baker and Boylston Smith, who still knelt beside the 
dead man’s face, and with averted eyes listened for 
the remainder of Twitchett’s last sentence. 

Slowly they comprehended that Twitchett was in 
a condition which, according to a faithful proverb, 
effectually precluded the telling of tales ; then they 
gazed solemnly into each other’s faces, and eac 
man placed his dexter forefinger upon his lips. Then 
Boylston Smith solemnly whispered : 

‘“‘ Virtue is its own reward—hey, Sam ?’’ 

‘‘ You bet,’? whispered Mr. Baker in reply. ‘It’s 
on the square now, between us ?”’ 

‘Square as a die,’’ whispered Boylston. 

‘*When’ll we go for it?” asked Sam Baker. 

‘*Can’t go till after the fun’ril,’’ virtuously whis- 
pered Boylston. ‘‘’Twould be mighty ungrateful 
to go back on the corpse that’s made our fortunes.”’ 

“Fact,’’ remarked Mr. Baker, holding near the 
nostrils of Old Twitchett a pocket-mirror he had 
been polishing on his sleeve. After a few seconds 
he examined the mirror, and whispered: 

‘* Nary a sign—might’s well tell the boys.” 

The announcement of Twitchett’s death was the 
signal for an animated discussion and considerable 
betting. How much dust he had washed, and 
what he had done with it, seeing that he neither 
drank nor gambled, was the sole theme of discus- 
sion. There was no debate on the deceased’s reli- 
gious evidences—no distribution of black crape— 
no tearful beating down of the undertaker; these 
accessories of a civilized deathbed were all scorn- 
fully disregarded by the bearded men who had feel- 
ingly drank to Twitchett’s good luck in whatever 
world he had gone to. But when it came to de- 
ceased’s gold—his money—the bystanders exhibited 
an interest which was one of those touches of 
nature which certifies the universal kinship. 

Each man knew all about Twitchett’s money, 
thongh no two agreed. He had hid it—he had been 
unlucky, and had not found much—he had slyly 


sent it home—he had wasted it by sending it East 
for lottery tickets which always drew blanks-—he 
had been supporting a benevolent institution. Old 


Deacon Baggs mildly suggested that perhaps he 
only washed out such gold as he actually needed to 
purchase eatables with, but the boys smiled de- 
rixively- they didn’t like to laugh at the deacon’s 
gray hairs, but he was queer. 

Old Twitchett was buried, and Sam Baker and 
Boylston Smith reverently uncovered with the rest 
of the boys, while Deacon Baggs made an extem- 
pore prayer. But for the remainder of the day Old 


picture-case, which, when opened, disclosed the fea- 
tures of a handsome young lady, while from the 
wrappings fell a small envelope, which seemed dis- 
tended in the middle. 

‘Goldin that, mebbe,”’ suggested Boylston, pick- 
ing it up and opening it. It was gold; fine, yellow, 
and brilliant, but not the sort of gold the dead man’s 
friends were seeking, for it was a ringlet of hair. 

Sadly Mr. Baker put on his coat, careless of the 
light which streamed through the window; slowly 
and sorely they wended their way homeward ; 
wrathfully they bemoaned their wasted time, as 
they passed by the auriferous siumberers of Green- 
horn’s Bar; depressing was the general nature of 
their conversation. Yet they were human, in spite 
of their disappointment, for, as old Deacon Baggs, 
who was an early riser, strolled out in the gray 
dawn for a quiet season of meditation, he saw 
Boylston Smith filling up a little hole he had made 
on top of Old Twitchett’s grave, and putting the 
dirt down very tenderly with his hands. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
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ENGLAND.—BRIGHTON IN THE SEASON—THE 
PARADE IN THE AFTERNOON. 

A month ago Brighton, a fashionable seaside re- 
sort, within an hour of Victoria Station, London, was 
in the zenith of its glory. Everybody that was any- 
body left foggy, dismal London, and steamed away 
to Brighton just to take a drive upon the cliff, if for 
no other purpose. The cliff 1s the great attraction, 
although the aquarium is quite a lion of the place. 
But in the afternoon, after the dinner-hour, it is 
quite the thing to drive or lounge along the cliff. 
You will meet everybody there: military men, 
worn-out politicians, jaded journalists, and any 
quantity of pretty girls with rosy cheeks and 
blonde hair. All sorts of turn-outs are to be seen, 
as will be noticed in the illustration, from the natty 
dog-cart to the stately crimson-upholstered clarence. 
There are plenty of fair equestriennes also. So 
dense is the throng that locomotion becomes a dif- 
ficult matter, and the pace is brought down toa 
fashionable crawl. Those who prefer to walk 
crowd the narrow pavement, and amuse themselves 
by looking on. 

SCOTLAND.—THE VisiIT OF Mr. DISRAELI TO 
GLASGOW—THE UNIVERSITY FROM THE 
West Enp PARK. 

The University in Glasgow was erected in pur- 
suance of a bull of Pope Nicholas V., issued at the 
desire of King James II. of Scotland in 1450-51. 
The endowment was increased by Queen Mary in 


1563. In 1870 the old college buildings, a long, low 
range, fronting the High Street, were closed. In 
1867 the present handsome building was begun. It 


was designed by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and was 
opened in 1870. When completed, the central 
tower will be over 300 teet high. Glasgow Uni- 
versity is governed by a Court, consisting of the 
Lord Rector, the Principal, a Dean of Faculty, and 








ee Assessors. Mr. Disraeli was chosen as Lord 
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Rector in 1871, defeating Mr. Ruskin for the position. 
We give a view of the building as seen from the 
West End Park. 


Russia.—THE Duke oF EDINBURGH’S VISIT 
tO THE CRIMEA — THE PALACE AT 
LIVADIA. 


The approaching marriage of Queen Victoria’s 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh, with the only daughter 
of the Czar of all the Russias, is the great event at 

resent in the Court life of England. Lately the 
Juke paid a visit to Russia, and among other 
places visited Livadia, where the palace of the 
t was built by 
the Emperor for his son in 1868. Livadia is near the 
bay of Yalta, between Theodosia and Sebastopol, 
which is visited twice a week by the line of 
steamers from the sea of Azof and Circassia to 
Odessa. In our sketch we represent the royal 
party on the lawn at Livadia. The marriage will be 


} consummated first in the Greek Church, and then 


according to English ideas. 
AUSTRIA.—OPENING OF THE NEw CITY 
WATER WorRKS AT VIENNA. 


On the 24th of October the opening of the new 
city water-works at Vienna was celebrated in the 
presence of the, Emperor of Austria, the Imperial 
Crown-Prince, the archdukes, the foreign embassa- 
dors, chief officers of the State, and the municipal- 
ity. The site of the ceremonies was the space in 
front of the Schwarzenberg Palace, opening from 
the Ring Strasse. At that point a fountain had 
been constructed for the purpose of showing the im- 
mense pressure of the water. In our picture we 
represent the fountain in full play. In 1562 a com- 
mission for inquiring into the water-supply of 
Vienna was appointed, and in 1865 it was decided 
to supply the city from the Springs of Kaiserbriinn 
and Stixenstein. The great feature of the work is 
the immense tunnel in the Hollenthal, which is 
10,200 feet long. The town receives its supply 
through a network of pipes 137 miles in length. 


KHIVA.—GENERAL KAUFMANN’S DIVISION 
CROSSING THE Oxus. 
The Russian military expedition into Khiva has 


| been productive of very important results lately. 


We give an illustration of the passage of General 
Kaufmann’s troops across the River Amoo Darga, or 
Oxus, where it is a mie wide. The passage was 
attended with many difficulties and dangers, but 
they were all, happily, surmounted. The Russians 
met with no opposition from the enemy. The sub- 
sequent military operations by this corps, combined 
with another, soon thereafter placed Khiva within 
the power of the Czar. 


KHIVA.—THE RussIAN TROOPS ENTERING 
THE CITY AT AZAR-ASP GATE. 

We give a sketch this week of the entrance of the 
Russian division, under General Kaufmann, to the 
city of Khiva, the capital of the Khan's dominions. 
This Turkoman metropolis is situated on the banks 
of two water-courses belonging to the network of 
the Palban Ata Canal, and is protected by a clay 
wall, ten feet high, and five miles in circumference. 
There is an interior wall, intended to protect the 
palace of the Khan. The town has 20,000 inhabit- 
ants and 300 shops. 


GERMANY.—WHITE BEER SALOON IN BERIN. 


The beer-cellars of Berlin are among the first 
features of the place to strike the stranger. They 
have no showy bars in Germany, such as we have 
here, or no cozy public-houses like those in London, 
but ne‘ wrtheless there are plenty of opportunities for 
drinking, if one takes but the trouble to look around 
him. We give a representation of what is known 
as a white-beer cellar. There are many such in 
Berlin, and they enjoy an extensive patronage. 
The landlord of this especial beer saloon, he who 
pours the frothy fluid into the deep glasses, was 
once a popular comic actor, but relinquished 
the stage ten years ago for his present line of 
business. 








TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


OLONEL THOMAS A. SCOTT, who of all the 

great railway kings of the country, was 

the least hurt nd the panic, has been interviewed, 

= he says of the proposed Southern Road to the 
acific: 

‘*So far as the Texas and Pacific Road is con- 
cerned, we are going on to complete the extension 
of the line to Texarkana, where it connects with 
the Cairo and Fulton Road, and to finish the section 
of line, about fifty miles in length, which is now 
building from Sherman eastward. We are going on 
to complete those links. The Construction Com- 

any, by reason of the failure to sell the Company’s 

onds, has not been able to meet its paper, but it 
has all the securities of the Road with 300 miles of 
line finished and in working order; and I trust that 
at no distant day it will, either by negotiation of its 
bonds or in some other practical form, receive the 
necessary means to pay all its obligations in full and 
become a valuable property to its owners. The 
completion of the line to the Pacific, in view of its 
great importance to the Government and the 
people at large, cannot be long delayed; it will 
ultimately receive all the financial aid that may be 
requisite to carry it through. At Texarkana, the 
line will connect with the Cairo and Fulton to 
Little Rock, Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, and all 
other points East. The western terminus of the 
Road is to be at San Diego. It is now built to 
Dallas, and connects at Dallas with the Houston and 
Texas Central, which, with its connections at Long- 
view, with the International and Great Northern 
Road connects through to Houston and Galveston. 
It also forms connections through to Austin and 
other prominent points on the one side, and from 
Dallas via the Missouri, Kansas and Texas to Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and all other points in 
that direction. One portion of the Texas Pacific 
Road, as you know, terminates at Shreveport, on 
the Red River, where it forms river connections for 
New Orleans, and all other points accessible on the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. The transportation 
will consist of the cotton and tobacco, wheat, corn, 
and other crops raised along its line. It will have a 
very large lumber business from the eastern end of 
the line, where the road passes through line timber 
out to the prairies further west, and in return it will 
bring in cattle and other live stock in large quan- 
tities ; and further, as soon as the line reaches the 
coal, iron and copper districts west of Fort Worth, 
it will develop a very large traffic in that class of 
trade. There is plenty of business in that country 
if we can ever get a road there. If you have never 
been in Texas you have yet to see one of the most 
beautiful and fruitful countries that it is possible for 
you to conceive of. I have seen as fine cotton, 
tobacco, corn, and wheat, all on one farm there, as 
I have ever seen of any one of those crops in any 
part of the earth. The development of that portion 
of Texas is simply a question of time, and that, too, 
of a very limited period. Population is going in 
there very rapidly now, and, with its great capacity 
for production, its traffic within afew years is going 
to be very large indeed.” 





NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
SUBJECTS OF BILLS INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS. 


Monpay, December 1st.-—Fstablishment of equal 
rights in the public schools of Washington and 
Georgetown. 

Protection of all citizens of the United States 
in their civil rights. 

Protection of persons against inveigling from 
abroad or kidnapping, forcible restraint, or 
involuntary servitude. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the election of 
the | resident by direct vote of the people, and 
the abolition of the office of Vice-President. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution extending the Presidential 
term to six years, and making the occupant 
ineligible for re-election. 

In the determination of international differ- 
ences, arbitration should become a substitute 
for war. 

Authorizing the issue of compound interest 
notes as a substitute for legal tenders. 

Providing for the adjustment of the French 
spoliation claims. 

Fixing the salaries of Senators, Represent- 
atives and Delegates at $5,000 per annum. 

Providing for the distribution of the Ala- 
bama claims. 

Providing for the conveying into the Treasury 
of all back-pay not yet drawn. 

For the revision of the general custom laws. 

Repeal of the sections of the Bankrupt Act 
of 1867, as provided for involuntary bankruptcy. 

Joint resolution poonong, an amendment to 
the Constitutuon, by which United States Sen- 
ators may be elected by the people. 

Repealing the uniform system of Bankruptcy 
Act. 


Providing for payment of bounties to soldiers 
mustered into service before August, 1861. 

Granting pensions to soldiers of the war of 
1812. 


Turspay, December 2d.—Providing for free banking, 
to reach specie payments without commercial 
embarrassment. 

To organize the territory of Oklohama. ~ 

For the relief of persons who sustained 
damages by Indian depredations. 

Wepnespay, December 3d.—To provide for internal 
improvements, referring particularly to the 
Erie and Oswego Canals, New York. 

To regulate affairs in Utah, and increase the 
powers of Federal officials. 

To organize the Territory of Pembina from a 
part of Dakota. 

To provide for the redemption of the loan of 
1858. 

Tuvurspay, December 4th.—Repealing the Back-pay 
Act; seventeen bills. 

Restoring the franking privilege. 

Recognizing the belligerent rights of the 
Cuban patriots, 

Construction of the James River and Kana- 
wha Canal. 

Removal of all political disabilities. 

Repealing the ‘‘ Ironclad ”’ Oath Act. 

Improving the national currency. ; 

Promotion of immigration to the United 
States. 

Senate adjourned to December 8th. 

Fripay, December 5th.—Establishment of a general 
Educational Fund. 

Reduction of postage, permitting a free ex- 
change of newspapers in the county of their 
publication. 

Affording financial relief to the reconstructed 
States. 

A prayer for the abolition of the United 
States Shipping Commissioners. 

House adjourned to December 8th. 








PERSONAL. 
‘Max ApvgELER ”’ is Charles Heber Clark, of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Balletin. 
ALEXANDER ALGERNON St. CLaim Van AvpReEY wheels 
dirt on a Virginia railroad. 


Miss Neus Grant will serve at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. She is a tea-totaler. 


Pere Hyacintne lives with his wife and baby in a 
little cottage on the lake shore, about a mile from 
Geneva 

Tr is reported that Simon Cameron has sent for a copy 
of Byron’s works to inform bim on the San Juan 
Question. 

Mr. Hepworts Dixon is writing a ‘History of Two 
Queens.’’. Money has been made before this by a pair 
of queens. 

Tur Golden Age says the Tichborne claimant is not 
yet quite decided whether he'll go to prison for perjury 
or to Parliament for Pimlico. 

Evcente will pass the Winter at Nice. Most people 
will imagine that we are about to say that she will 
have a nice time of it, but we are not. 


Mr Luoyp, formerly Secretary of the Free Trade 
League, and now one of the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune, is shortly to marry a daughter of ex-Governor 
Bross. 

Bricuam’s nineteenth wife, Ann Eliza Young, is 
coming East to lecture, and the way she will Ann Elize 
the old man will be a caution. Although opposed to the 
Utah creed, she lectures to make mor’ money. 


Tue marriage of the Duke of Hamilton, Premier Peer 
of Scotland, with Lady Mary Montagu, eldest daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, will be cele- 
brated in London some time during tLe present month. 


GrorGE ALFRED Townsenp succeeds James W. 
Knowlton, deceased, as Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati Commercial, and Mis- 
souri Republican combination, and takes Colonel Hilton’s 
place as correspondent of the New York Graphic. 


Joun Pav says, ‘‘ When a man walks squarely up to 
the clergyman who married him, three years before, 
takes him by the hand cordially, and, without a word of 
reproach, inquires «‘ter his health, it is useless for any 
one to maintain that Christian forgiveness is a thing of 
the past.’ 

Tux nation will hear with a quickening pulse the ring- 
ing notes of General Banks’s bugle. Here’s a man 
whose valor isn’t stuffed with Fish-bones and sawdust. 
His prescient glance from far off Boston takes in the 
«past, present and future ’’ of Cuba; and as he contem- 
plates the procession of her iniquities, he whirls the 
American eagle by the tail, and winds his bugle some 
more.—.Brookiyn Argus. 


Mr. Epwarp Jenkins intends making extensive jour- 
neys into this country, in order to study the principles 
and workings of our political institutions. His lectures 
are merely letters of introduction to the public, whose 
acquaintance he wishes to make. He means a book. 
And when an Englishman comes here with the design of 
writing a book on America, we are almost tempted to 
exclaim, ‘Let him be feasted, and toasted, and cham- 
pagned to death om truthtelling!”’ 
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TO COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 
BY 
Victor Huco. 


©* 7 IN my youth, while you a new-born child 
In your frail cradle as with triumph smiled, 

Sang to the morning skies. Lo! now the abyss 

Breathing upbears us to such height as this, 

For dark misfortune, where fate bids us rest 

(Being scarred with lightning) is a mountain crest, 

Where we both stand, and yet between us rolls 

Such gulf of distance as disparts the poles. 

Your fallen mantle is a regal robe, 

Your sceptre once flashed glory o’er the globe. 

My only crown is my white hair. Yet I 

Say ‘All is well.’ He who knows how to die, 

To lose ali else, his ancient faith to save, 

Alone is man, alone is strong and brave. 

What theugh the shadow still retreats before 

He treads as Hamlet trod at Elsinore, 

Who keeps his banner stainless to the fast, 

And knows himself the phantom of the past? 

What can the lily be but white? Make way 

For the great Bourbon who remains Capet! 

Prince, you are right; you all our bards shall sing 

An honest man, more kinglike than a king 

The realm of history paved with royal crowns 

Is a wild land of weary ups and downs, 

Where tears and triumphs join in teaching this— 

Better to jeave it well, than come to it amiss.” 


——————— 


DEATH IN LIFE; 
THE FuTURE - A FORGERY. 





CHAPTER III.—TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


CYAVAGE & WHITELAW were old, highly re- 
\ spected and eminently trusted attorneys in 
\_) the good city of Boston. Their suite of offices 

was on the second floor of one of those grand, 
solid and severe granite buildings that seemed 
destined to last through all time, until they were 
proved by the test of fire. 

On one of those raw, foggy mornings that are as 
cold as the intellect of Boston, and as obscure as its 
psychical philosophy, a young gentleman mounted 
the stone steps of that granite puilding, ascended 
the iron stairs, and stopped at the outer room of 
Savage & Whitelaw’s offices. 

As he entered the apartment, he stamped his feet 
to restore the circulation in his numbed limbs; but 
a severe glance from the head clerk chilled him into 
propriety, and he mildly inquired for Mr. Savage. 

‘What name ?”’ demanded that iceberg of a head 
clerk. 

For reply, the stranger handed him a sealed en- 
velope, directed to Andrew Savage. The clerk 
solemnly passed the envelope to an office-boy, who 
took it into another apartment, and soon returned 
with the message that the gentleman was to walk in, 

The stranger followed the office-boy, shivering as 
he passed the head icicle of the establishment, and 
was ushered into a room which was so warm and 
light, and comfortable and cheery, that he could 
hardly believe that he was still in Boston. There 
was a bright green carpet on the floor, fine paint- 
ings were hung about the walls, and there were 
actually flowers in the windows. An elderly gentle- 
man of benevolent ko rage was seated in an 
armchair at a table, holding in his hand a card on 
which was written in pencil, ‘* Clement E. Whipple.” 

The old gentleman rese from his armchair, shook 
hands with his visitor, and motioned him to a seat 
in another comfortable chair. 

“You are Clement Whipple, I suppose?” he said. 

‘Yes, sir; I took the liberty of sending in my 

card in that style. because I have reasons tor wish- 
ing that it should not be generally known who I 
am.”’ 
‘‘T understand. Your late father spoke to me 
concerning certain circumstances, some time ago. 
What he told me was in strict contidence, of course. 
Everything here is in confidence. As caution is a 
prominent element in my character, I will now de- 
stroy this card.” 

“Tt has been a long time since I have seen you, 
Mr. Savage; but I recognized you as soon as I 
came in. I suppose you hardly remembered me?” 

“1 think I Show you, but am not certain. To 
make sure of your identity, 1 will ask you a few 
questions.”’ 

The old lawyer addressed a number of inquiries to 
his visitor, prompting himself by a paper that he 
took from a pigeon-hole, and Whipple answered 
them readily. 

‘* That is sufficient,’’ said Mr. Savage, as he folded 
the paper and replaced it in his pigeon-hole. 
‘*These questions were prepared under the direc- 
tion of your father, who was, as | am, a very 
cautious man in business matters. As you perceive, 
they are such as could be answered by no one but 
Clement Whipple. You will have no difficulty now 
in getting possession of your property.” 

‘‘T was afraid that 1 would be obliged to prove 
my identity before a court, or in some public 
manner.”’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind. That has all been foreseen 
and provided for. I am the sole executor of your 
father’s will, and have given bond and administered 
upon the estate. According to the provisions of 
the will, I have turned all the property into money, 
and it is now in bank, subject to my order. It was 
only necessary that I should be satisfied of your 
identity, and of that I have already assured myself. 
I am ready to pay over to you your share, without 
any formality or —*. requiring only your 
receipt for the amount. That receipt will be kept 
by me — my private papers, and no one but 
ourselves will have any knowledge of the trans- 
action, unless you choose to make it known.”’ 

Clement Whipple’s face brightened, and he drew 
a long breath of relief. Instead of encountering the 
notoriety and publicity that he had dreaded, he 
found his path smoothed before him, and perceived 
that he had nothing to do but to reach out his hand 
and grasp the fortune that was to place him in a 

osition of affluence, and to free him, as he hoped, 

rom the one burden that oppressed him. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Savage,” he said. “I 
can’t tell you what a relief I feel.’ 

‘It was your father’s doing, young gentleman. 
He was a very cautious man, as | have said, end 
never left anything undone that ought to be done in 
matters of business. It is true that he provided for 
no check or restraint to be put upon me, but 1 may 
say, without flattering myself, that he knew in 
whom he was confiding.” 

“ He has shown a great deal of consideration for 
me; more than I had deserved, no doubt; certainly 
more than I had expected.” 

“You have not inquired what your share may 
amount to. Perhaps you are able to guess?’’ 

‘*T have never known carting definite concern- 
ing my father’s affairs. I have only supposed that 
he was a wealthy man.” 

‘* The estate did not prove to be as valuable as I 


had supposed it would be. Your share, after de- 


ducting what I consider to be a reasonable re- | 
muneration for my execution of the trust, is two 
hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

Two hundred thousand dollars! It may be that | 
Clement Whipple had expected more than this; but 
the mention of the amount was sufficient to set his 
brain in a whirl. It was nota very large sum of 
money ; but to him it meant ease, luxury, position, 
and, above all, freedom from the fear of imprison- 
ment and punishment for crime. 

‘*My father was very thoughtful,’’ he said. 
what disease did he die ?”’ 

“I hardly know; | believe the physicians gave 
no definite name to his complaint. It seemed like a 
general debility. His time had come, and he went.”’ | 

‘Was it a painful death?” 

“He passed away very easily.” 

“* Your letter informed me that his estate was to 
be divided between me and my half-sister. Do you 
know whether she is living ?”’ 

“I do not.” 

“Did my father know anything of her where- 
abouts ?”’ 

“‘Nothing at all. He began a search for her | 
several years ago, and the search has been occa- 
sionally renewed ; but nothing has ever been learned | 
concerning her or her mother.” 

‘1s the search to be continued ?”’ 

“It is. The will provides that she must be found 
within five years, or her share of the property is to 
go to acharity named in the will. I have instruc- 
tions from Mr. Whipple on the subject in private 
memoranda, which expressly direct that she shall 
not be advertised for, and that the search shall be 
prosecuted in as private a manner as may be pos- 
sible. Your father particularly requests you to con- 
tinue it, and to spare no pains to discover your 
sister.” 

‘*His wishes shall be obeyed. I always felt 
kindly towards the child, although my stepmother 
would not allow me to manifest my affection for her. 
I am so completely alone in the world, that it would 
be a real pleasure to me to tind her, provided——”’ 

“Yes; provided, of course. I understand you. 
Your father also provided that she should be with- 
drawn from the control of her mother, who is, in no 
event, to have any manner of interest in the pro- 
perty. All expenses that you may incur in the 
search, together with your own reasonable charges 
for loss of time and trouble, are to be reimbursed 
from her share of the estate. If you should find her, 
or should gain a clue to her whereabouts, you are 
to report to me, betore informing her of her inhent- 
ance. You are not bound by these instructions, of 
course, as they are simply the requests of your 
father. Would you like to see the memoranda ?” 

‘‘No, sir; your statement is sufficient. My step- 
mother was a widow, I believe, when my father 
married her; hut I have forgotten the name—if I 
ever knew it.” 

** Her first husband was named Henry Dorling.” 

‘* Of what place ?”’ 

“* Of Cassville, South Carolina.” 

“‘Do you know her maiden name?” 

‘The family name was Bradwell.’ 

“That is sufficient; my father’s directions shall 
be sacredly carried out.” 

‘And now for your own affairs. Shall I show 
you the books and papers and accounts of the 
estate, that you may judge whether I have faithfully 
discharged my trust ?”’ 

‘That is entirely unnecessary. I would not under- 
stand them, and have no wish to see them. My 
father placed confidence in you, and I can safely do 
the same.”’ 

‘* Nothing remains, then, but to put you in pos- 
session of your property. In what shape will you 
have it?’’ 

“As it is in money, I would like to have it in 
money.”’ 

‘** Large bills, I suppose ?”’ 

* As large as you can conveniently get.” 

“Very well. I will go myself and draw the money. 
Remain here until I return, Mr. Whipple, and make 
yourself as comfortable as you can. The bank is 
close at hand, and I will not be long absent.” 

Clement Whipple waited more than an hour for 
Mr. Savage’s return. The excitement which he had 
been able to repress in the presence of the lawyer 
burst out as soon as that area was removed, 
and he rose and paced the floor rapidly, occasion- 
ally looking at his watch in a nervous manner. Now 
and then he would resume his seat, and would turn 
over the leaves of a book, or glance at the columns 
of a daily paper; but none of these things possessed 
sufficient interest to fix his attention. If there was 
nothing deceptive about the business, he was the 
unincumbered owner of a large amount of money— 
that was the good thqught that drove out all others, 
except one. Still, in the midst of his prosperity, 
the reflection would arise to put a damper on his 
exultation that he might yet have trouble concern- 
ing his Memphis “‘ indiscretion,” that money might 
not be all-powerful to ward off the vengeance cf the 
law. It wasan unreasonable thought; but it would 
intrude in spite of his better judgment, and he 
thought that he would feel better when the money 
should be actually in his possession. At last the 
old gentleman returned. 

‘*] was absent longer than I expected to be,”’ he 
said; ‘‘ but I had some difficulty in getting large 
bills. These are all of the denomination of $1,000. 
Count them, and see if they are correct.” 

Whipple counted the crisp, bright bills with a 
very pleasant feeling of possession, and signed the 
receipt that the lawyer wrote. 

‘** Don’t you think it is rather risky to carry such 
a large amount about with you?’’ asked Mr. 
Savage. 

‘*As no one will know that 1 have the bills, I 
think there is not much risk.”’ 

‘Perhaps you are right. It is because it is so 
unusual that it seems risky. And now about that 
unpleasant affair of yours—at Memphis, I believe. I 
was quite shocked when Maurice Whipple told me 
of it; but you were so badly brought up, sent out 
upon the world so strangely and at such an early 
age, that I can make allowances for you, and I pity 
you fully as much as I blame you.” 

Clement grasped the hand of the old gentleman, 
and a moisture stood in his eyes as he thanked him 
most earnestly for his kind and considerate words. 

“Of course you will want to settle that affair in 
such a way that no evil consequences shall ensue. 
If I can be of any assistance to you—though it is 
entirely out of my line—you may rely upon me.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Savage, for 
this offer, and for all your kindness. Of course I in- 
tend to settle that business ; but I have not yet de- 
termined upon the course of action that I shall 
pursue. I must work secretly, so that I may not 
run into danger.” 

* Money ought to be able to settle it, it seems to 
me. 

“T suppose it will; and 
There have been cases of the kind which money 

not been able to close. I mean to act very 
cautiously, and to feel my way before I take a step. 
If I can make you useful, I will take advantage of 
your offer. And now I must say gopd-by, thank- 
ing you again for all you have done for me.” 

“Good-hy, sir; may good fortune attend you, 


“oy 





et, I have my fears. 








accompanied by good principles. I hope you will 


not forget to inform me if you find any trace of your 
sister.”’ 

‘** 1 shall not forget it, sir.”’ 

As Clement Whipple left the office, bowed out 


| by Mr. Sargent, the head clerk’s thermometer rose, 


and he condescended to be almost respectful to the 
client who had been so long closeted with his prin- 
cipal; but the young gentleman felt that he could 
then afford to ignore the existence of the head 
clerk. 

He went to a banking house and made a special 
deposit of his money, in the name of Mark Hulford, 
and then ordered a carriage and rode out to Mount 
Auburn, where he looked at the grave of the 
mother whose memory had always been dear to 
him, although he had scarcely known her. As it 
was late when he returned to his hotel, he post- 
poned his departure until the next day. 

In the morning he found a letter awaiting him at 
the office, and judged by the address that it was 
from Charles Henshaw. He hastily tore open the 
envelope, and read as follows: 


‘‘FrrenD Wutppe.e: I write a hasty note to in- 
form you that Chief Chetlain called at my office this 
morning, and inquired for you. | judged from what 
he said that he had been at your room, looking for 
you. He got no satisfaction from me. If you had 
not put me on my guard against him, I might have 
told him something that he would have been glad 
to know. Shortly after he left my office, I saw him 
in company with a man whom I knew to be a de- 
tective. I have thought it safer to write than to 
telegraph, as a dispatch might pass through too 
many hands, and I presume your business will de- 
tain you in Boston until this can reach you. I hope 
you will be careful how you return to New York. 

‘Truly yours, CuaRLes Hensuaw.”’ 


Clement Whipple went up to his room, and burned 
the letter. 

‘*That settles the question,’’ he muttered, as he 
watched the flames until they finished their work. 





CHAPTER IV.—A RAILROAD SLAUGHTER. 


TERRIBLE railway accident, such as seldom 
£ occurs in New England, had happened in Con 
necticut, on the line of the New Haven Road. 

A broken rail was the cause, and the train, which 
was rounding a curve at its highest oes. was sud- 
denly thrown from the track, and plunged down a 
steep embankment. The engine and tender, with 
the mail-car, had passed the dangerous place before 
the rail snapped. The baggage-car severed its con- 
nection, and was the first to leap over the edge of 
the embankment, followed by two of the passenger- 
cars. The third car hung to the track, its coupling 
fortunately broke, and it was saved. 

Both the cars that ran off turned over as they 
made the plunge, and finally rested upon their tops 
on the snow and ice at the foot of the embankment. 

The time was at the beginning o: Winter, and 
night was coming on. The cars were provided, as 
usual, with coal-burning stoves and oil-burning 
lamps. The stoves were filled with fire, and the 
lamps had been lighted. As a matter of course, 
the contents of the stoves and the lamps were at 
once scattered about the cars; the dry woodwork, 
cushions and other combustibles were quickly 
ignited, and a dozen or more conflagrations had 
commenced and were under headway within ten 
minutes from the time of the breaking of the rail. 

The cars were badly broken by the fall, and 
nearly all the passengers were more or less injured 
by the force with which they were flung about 
during the descent. The suddenness of the disas- 
ter, the hurts they had received, their terror, and 
the stifling smoke and crackling fire, paralyzed 
their energies for the moment, and left them in a 
7 and pitiable condition. 

hen the heavy trucks, which the cars were com- 
pelled to sustain, instead of being supported upon 
them, broke through the frail structure, and 
crashed down to the bottom, bringing with them 
in their fall broken seats and splintered woodwork. 
Thus, the doors were effectually barricaded, and 
the passengers—a costly sacrifice—were inclosed 
within a costly funeral pile, upon which the tongues 
of the fire had already fastened. 

There were the windows, to be sure; but they, 
with all the woodwork of the cars, were in such a 
condition, that they afforded no opportunity for 
egress, unless the openings could be enlarged. The 
passengers had nothing to work with, and most of 
them were incapacitated, by the injuries they had 
received, or by the positions from which they were 
unable to extricate themselves, from rendering any 
service to themselves or others. 

Sickening, heartrending scenes ensued. There 
were vain cries for help, yells and groans of agony, 
sights of death and torture from which the stoutest 
turned away, mingled with smoke and flames, and 
the horrible, offensive smell of burning flesh. 

Such scenes have been too often witnessed and 
described. The blood chills as we record the dread- 
ful details, and we pray earnestly that the lot of 
the sufferers may never be ours. 

Those on the outside of the ruined cars were not 
idle. Everything that human ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and that human labor and self-sacrifice all 
achieve, was done for the rescue of the ill-fated 
victims of the accident. Most of the passengers in 
the third car hurried down the embankment; 
others ran to neighboring farmhouses for axes 
and shovels; the engine at once set off at full speed 
to bring relief from the nearest stations. 

Not much could be done, until help arrived, 
though all exerted themselves to the utmost. The 
flames were the great enemy, and they were at- 
tacked with snow and partially subdued; but the 
groans of the sufferers, and the sickening smells 
that arose from the shattered cars, told that the fire 
was slowly consuming human forms in situations 
that could not possibly be reached. 

At length tools began to arrive, and the work of 
breaking into the cars and extricating the victims 

roceeded with the greatest practicable rapidity. 

ome were drawn out alive, others dead. A few 
were comparatively unhurt; but the greater por- 
tion were more or less mangled, bruised or burned. 
Here and there an arm or a leg came off as a body 
was being removed; in other cases only a few 
charred remains were left of those who had died a 
lingering and horrible death. It was necessary to 
cut and tear the cars to fragments, to demolish 
them completely, before the flames could be en- 
tirely extinguished, and the living and the dead 
could be picked out of the ruins. Then there was 
a ghastly array of ing laid out upon the tram- 
pled snow, with some blackened and undistinguish- 
able fragments from which the workers shrank back 
in dismay. The wounded were carefully removed, 
and made as comfortable as possible, everything 
being done to alleviate their sufferings that could 
be done by medical skill and kind attention. 

Among those who were first extricated from the 
forward car was & young man, who did not appear 
to have sustained any serions injuries, although his 
clothes were badly torn and scorched, and his hair 
= beard were nearly burned from his head and 

ace. 

As he afterwards told the story, he had been 
seated, witli a companion, near the stove. His 
companion had risen just as the accident occurred, 
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and had been thrown down and stunned, if not 
killed. For his own part, his position had been 
next to the window. and he had held on to the seat, 
which had been broken loose when the car turned 
over, and had gone with him to the top, which had 
then become the bottom of the car. Although 
badly bruised, he retained his senses; and his first 
impulse was to look for his compamon. He found 
him crushed beneath some broken woodwork, en 
top of which the stove had fallen, and set fire to 
the mass. 

Believing that his companion was dead, or beyond 
the reach of assistance, the young man gave his 
attention to his own extrication. Near him he 
could hear the cries and groans of others who were 
entangled in the wreck of the car: but the smoke 
and confusion were such that he could neither see 
them nor judge of their situation. 

His own limbs he found to be free, and his move- 
ments unincumbered. Just above him he felt a 
window, and within his reach was a broken arm of 
a seat, which he grasped, and endeavored to burst 
& passage through the window, although he was 
so stifled by the increasing smoke that he could 
hardly make the requisite exertion. 

When he had broken through the window, the 
fresh air rushed in, reviving him so that he was able 
to continue his efforts. He thenenlarged the open- 
ing he had made, until he got his head out of the 
car, when he called for help. Persons on the out- 
side at once came to his assistance, and dragged 
him forth into the air, saving him from the fire, 
which had already scorched his lower limbs, and 
nearly burned his boots from his feet. 

As soon as he was extricated from the wreck, he 
began to make exertions for the rescue of those 
who remained inside, and attracted the attention of 
all by the vigor and intelligence with which he made 
his attacks upon the shattered car. 

He was especially solicitous to reach the man 
who had been his seat companion, deeming it pos- 
sible that he had been stunned, instead of killed, 
and that he might yet be rescued. if the fire had not 
completed the work of destruction upon him. But 
the flames raged more fiercely at that point, and the 
débris was more difficult to penetrate than at any 
other part of the car; and the young passenger, 
and they who were assisting him, were soon obliged 
to abandon the effort as hopeless. In truth, the ab- 
sence of any sign of life, and the sickening smell of 
burning flesh, too plainly told him of the fate that 
had overtaken the wretched victim. 

When the smoldering fires had all been ex- 
tinguished, and the fragments of the wreck had 
been removed, the young man stood with several of 
the passengers and workmen gazing at what re- 
mained of the friend whom he had in vain attempted 
to rescue. 

The light of a lantern showed a head from which 
all the Lair had been burned off, and the features of 
which were blackened and baked beyond any 
petty of recognition. The lower part of the 

body was entirely gone, with the exception of some 
calcined bones, and the remainder had been burned 
into an unsightly mass—all but the left arm, which 
had been in some manner protected from the fire. 
On this arm was a portion of a coat-sleeve of fine 
cloth, and one of the fingers of the white and deli- 
cate hand was ornamented with a heavy seal ring. 

“‘ Just as I expected,’’ said the young man who 
had escaped: ‘ 1 was quite convinced that nothing 
could be done for him; but it is a consolation to 
know that we tried.” , 

‘*Do you know his name?” asked an official, who 
had been endeavoring to identify the dead.” 

* Yes, sir; he was named Mark Hulford.”’ 

** Where from ?”’ 

‘‘From New York, I believe. He was but a 
chance acquaintance of mine, whom I had lately 
met in Boston, and whom I found to be a very 
pleasant traveling companion.” 

‘*T have read some very fine magazine articles 
that were signed by that name,’’ remarked a by- 
stander. 

‘* The same man, very likely; he seemed to be a 
gentleman of great intelligence and of rare conver- 
sational powers. I see that there is a ring upon the 
hand that has been left by the fire. Would it not be 
well for me to remove it, and endeavor to restore it 
to his family or friends?” 

“It had better be left for the coroner,’’. replied 
the official; ‘‘ he might object to any interference. 
After the inquest he will probably allow you to take 
possession of it, if no one else appears who has a 
right to claim the remains. Do you expect to at- 
tend the inquest, sir?” 

** Not unless my attendance should be absolutely 
necessary, as my business will not allow me to lose 
so much time.’’ 

‘It will not be necessary. You would only be 
wanted to identify the remains, and that is suffi- 
ciently done, I suppose. You are sure of the 
name?” 

‘‘ He told me that his name was Mark Hulford.”’ 

“Your name, if you please, sir?”’ 

“Matthew Phillips.” 

The official entered both names upon his memo- 
randum, 

The next train that passed stopped at the scene 
of the disaster. It was going towards the East, and 
Phillips had been traveling in the direction of New 
York ; but he stepped on board of the eastward 
bound train and rode to Boston. After he had ob- 
tained the rest that he needed, and had reclothed 
and arranged his outward man, he went to the 
office of a newspaper, which was glad to publish 
his statement as that of a passenger who had es- 
— from the wreck. 

he day on which this statement appeared wit- 
nessed the departure of a splendid steamer from the 
port of Boston, bound for Europe, and among her 
passengers was Matthew Phillips. 

During three or four days succeeding the disaster 
the papers were crowded with accounts of the last 
great railroad slaughter. All obtainable particulars 
were published, including the investigation at the 
“er and the verdict of the coroner’s jury. 

tharles Henshaw, seated in his office in New 
York, read the accounts in his daily paper, with no 
more than the ordinary interest excited by such oc- 
currences, until he happened upon the statement 
that some charred remains had been identified by a 
passenger as those of Mark Hulford. There wax no 
further identification at the inquest; but he after- 
wards read an account copied from a Boston paper 
containing a statement by the passenger, whose 
name was Matthew Phillips, which gave the parti- 
culars of the death of Hulford. 

“There can be no doubt about it, I suppose,” 
mused Henshaw, as he laid down the paper. ‘‘ The 
poor fellow has gone to his reckoning, and his 
earthly accounts are all settled now. I wish he 
could have lived; I was curious to know what he 
would do with his fortune, and how he would get 
out of his troubles. He was a fine fellow, too, and 
I had a real affection for him. He must have finished 
his business and left Boston without receiving my 
letter, or he would hardly have been on his way to 
New York. He told me, just before he left, that 
his troubles would all be at an end before he should 
see me again, and his words have proved true, but 
in an entirely unexpected manner.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SPANISH OUTRAGE. 


CAPTAIN FrRyY’s FAREWELL—LOADING THE 


MuLE CARTS—BLOWING OFF THE VICTIMS’ | 


HEADS. 


RANKLIN COFFIN, the second mate of the 
bark Morning Star, which was in the harbor 

of Santiago de Cuba at the time of the massacre of 
the Virginius captives, has given us sketches and 
a description of the events of which he was an eye- 
witness. He states that at about five o’clock ona 
Monday morning, the first four—Ryan, Cespedes, 
Varona and Jesus del Sol—were marched to the 
slaughter-house. Ryan wore a blue flannel shirt 
ight pantaloons, and had a silver star displayed 


ana 

upon his breast. He walked firmly, and acted 
bravely to the last. So indeed did the others; all 
four dying like patriots and philosophers. The ex- 


ecution of Captain Fry and his crew took place in 
the afternoon. The mate had a conversation with 
Fry, in the course of which the doomed captain 
stated that at the time of the capture the Virginius 
was just eighteen miles south southeast from Fort 
Morant, on the coast of Jamaica. At the place of 
execution one of Mr. Coffin’s friends, Charles Bell, 
gave Fry a glass of water. It was the last act of 
kindness he received from any one. From the time 
of the capture up to that of the shooting, the Span- 
jards treated Fry with great courtesy and con- 
sideration. He was never pinioned from first to 
last. In the supreme moment of death Fry main- 
tained his accustomed composure, and acted like a 
Christian, a gentleman, and an American. His last 
thoughts were of the poor men who were shot with 
him. After they had knelt down, with their faces 
to the wall, and their backs to the grim squad of 
marines, the Captain walked along the line and bade 
each one good-by separately. No one was slighted, 
not even the colored men who sailed among the 


crew. The last sounds they heard on earth, 
barring the roar of the muskets that belched 
forth the red death, were the kind words 


spoken by the heroic Fry. When this act of 
gentleness was done he knelt down with the rest. 
The men were formed in a line about three feet 
from the slaughter-house wall. Three paces back 
of them were the marines, with their muskets at 
the shoulder. Just before the volley was fired 
Captain Fry took off his hat, and turned his face 
upward, asifin prayer. There was one brief moment 
of pause, one little ticking of the clock, and then 
came the flame, the smoke, and the roar. As the 
cloudy curtain lifted, thirty-six of the thirty-seven 
men were seen writhing in the agonies of a partial 
death. Poor Fry lay stone-dead, a bullet in his 
heart, and his calm face upturned towards the beau- 
tiful tropical sky. 

According to Mate Coffin, the scene that ensued 
was fearful. The bloodthirsty marines rushed upon 
the wounded men, who were crawling around in 
their blood, and began to dispatch them in the most 
inhuman manner. S. Baring-Gould has given us 
some horrid stories of the ‘‘ weir-wolves,”’ but no 
picture that his gloomy pen has painted equals the 
reality at Santiago. Thrusting the muzzles of mus- 
kets in the mouths and ears of the dying men, these 
fiends in human shape literally blew their heads off. 
The gore-besmeared victims sought to burst their 
bonds, to seize the guns, but their struggles were 
in vain. Groans and shrieks, such as we would im- 
acine emanating from the horrible caves limned in 
Dore’s ‘‘ Inferno,’’ resounded from the place of 
slaughter. For full ten minutes the work of car- 
nage progressed, and then all was over. 

When the last writhing body lay cold and stark, 
negroes came up with mule-carts to carry off the 
dead. The disfigured, headless corses were thrown 
into the carts, and driven some distance off to the 
burial-spot. They were thrown carelessly into rude 
holes, in some instances as many as a dozen bodies 
occupying one grave. The next day the balance of 
the prisoners were to have been executed, but the 
prompt action of the captain an English war- 
vessel staid the tide of blood. 





THE MODERN DOPPELGANGER. 
T is curious, spite of gossip, of police sur- 
veillance, and all the machinery society em- 
ploys in keeping itself informed of the private 
affairs of its members, how easy it is for a resolute 
and reticent man to preserve silence on his own 
affairs, and live two open and distinct lives without 
premature betrayal of his secret. But when the 
story comes to light and the mystery is unraveled, 
it is as curious to see how difficult it is sometimes 
to discover the motive. A few years ago a foreigner 
occupying a prominent position in a neighboring 
city died suddenly in his bachelor lodgings, and a 
few months afterwards a rosy young Irishwoman 
claimed his estate for herself and children. After 
some litigation her claim was allowed, and she 
formally assumed his name and fortune as his widow. 
In this case the woman knew her husband only 
under his middle name, and when she heard of his 
death under his full name was entirely ignorant of 
how nearly it concerned her. She had supposed 
him to be a traveling agent, and had become go ac- 
customed to his long absences, that she had not 
become alarmed nor searched for him until some 
time after his death. In this case the motive was 
obvious. He was educated, in society courted and 
flattered. She was ignorant, awkward and poor. 
The pretty face would not cover the faults of the 
tongue, nor her pleasant domestic ways charm 
away her want of acquaintance with etiquette. She 
satisfied him in private life, but he had no desire to 
acknowledge her to the world, so he simply put 
himself on her social level, kept her existence a 
secret from his friends, his name from her, and so 
successfully carried out his cowardly game. Such 
stories are common enough in fact and in fiction, 
but the recent surprise given to the friends of George 
Hardin, & wealthy importer and a bachelor of ex- 
cellent reputation, and to those of George Walker, 
a quiet married man, by finding out that they were 
really but one man, suggests a different motive. 
George Hardin, it appears from the recent litiga- 
tion concerning his will, came to America from 
Ireland many years ago, and being a shrewd, frugal 
man, managed to increase his little capital to two 
millions of dollars. He had many friends. and was 
universally esteemed as a quiet, reliable and 
thoroughly respectable old bachelor. 
None of his friends knew where he lived, but as 
he did not aspire to social distinction, this is not sur- 
rising in New York life. But ever since 184s he 
had been living in Cornelia Street with his wife, 
under the name of George Walker, and had in this 
capacity acquired another reputation as a respect- 
able married man, not rich, yet in no degree 
pinched by poverty. However, death came at last to 
this bachelor—Benedict, and he died as George 
Walker, ministered to by his wife and mourned 
over by his friends; but as there were heirs to be 
remembered, he was buried as George Hardin. Mrs. 
Walker applied for letters of administration, and re- 
ceived them as his widow. But a man worth two 


millions of dollars cannot die in obscurity, and six 
nephews froma lelfast have sprung upon the scene, 
and have arrested Mre. Wulker’s proceedings by 


| asserting that she was not only not Mr. Hardin’s 
wife, but that her husband, Mr. Walker, is still 
alive. This she denied, so he has been produced in 
court, and proves to be a most forlorn old pauper 
| with a very vivid recollection of having had a 
drunken wife, who deserted him for Mr. Hardin, and 
whom he had thought himself well rid of when she 
left. He thinks that the photograph of this widow 
looks like his wife, and so the case stands. 

But whether Mrs. Walker gets the property or 
not, Mr. Hardin has escaped these perplexities of 
his double life and single death, and has left a 
tangled knot for some one to untie. If he was 
married to this woman, if the story of this man 
Walker should not be true, it is not easy to see why 
he did not acknowledge her. He was perfectly 
content to recognize her in one circle as his wife, 
and seems to have been happy with her. If she 
was the wife of this Mr. Walker there would have 
been no trouble abouta private divorce and a subse- 

uent marriage. The man was so quiet, so eager 
or respectability, so content to live for over 
twenty-five years with her, and anxious to have her 
acknowledged as his wife to those who knew him 
as George Walker, that it seems somewhat singular 
there was not a legal marriage. But, perhaps, 
the solution is to be sought in the man’s character 
rather than in his circumstances. His reticence 
might have become morbid, as it sometimes does, 
and he might have delighted in these two lives, in 
both of which he was not what he seemed to be; 
or he might have had a yet loftier ambition, and, 
nct being content, as most men are, with winning 
reputation under one name, he might have aspired 
to being at once two men of probity and position, 
and having the excitements and responsibilities of 
two separate lives and interests. 


FRENCH COOKERY. 

HE rarer products of French cookery are beyond 
the reach of the nation as a whole; daily home 
life knows little of them, but yet an allusion to them 
can scarcely be omitted in an examination of the 
food of France. It is, however, in their local rather 
than their general character that they present real 
interest. Everybody has dined at Philippe’s and the 
Moulin Rouge; everybody has eaten, at least once 
in his life, ‘‘ when he was in Paris,’’ one curious din- 
ner of which the memory dwells within him; when 
he made acquaintance with a bisque d’écrevisses, 
and a saute de filets de sole & la Vénitienne, and a 
Kromieski de volaille, and cailles en scaisse, and a 
creme a la Bourbonnaise, or half a dozen other 
amazing compounds with similarly unintelligible 
denominations. But the number of us who have 
eaten grilled Royans at Bordeaux, or crawfish out 
of the Fontaine de Vaucluse, or calissons at Aix, or 
violets and roses at Grasse, op foies de canard in the 
Périgord, or the other peculiar products of twenty 
other places, is poahabis somewhat limited. And, 
more than all, many of us have dined at the Réserve 
at Marseilles, that famous restaurant on the Medi- 
terranean shore, where the brothers Roubion have 
acquired immortal fame. There is but one word in 
English which describes the sensation of the traveler 
who eats there for the first time—that word is reve- 
lation. New truths seem to be imparted to you as 
you swallow, new objects and new theories of life 
seem to float around you, strange ideas come to you 
across the sea; and when itis all over, when witha 
calm-bringing cigar, your legs stretched out, you 
silently digest and think, with the Chateau d’If and 
the flickering waves before you in the moonlight, 
you gratefully thank Providence for having led you 
there. All this is the effect of garlic, which works 
upon you like hashish. You began your dinner with 
reyres, shell-fish which are as good as oysters, 
and with them you drank the stony-flavored white 
wine which grows on the rocks at Cassis, half way 
to Toulon. Then you took a soup called Bourride, 
a fascinating mixture of creamy fish, thin bread and 
ailloli, a purée of hot garlic. Then came red mul- 
lets, én papillotte, the woodcocks of the sea. Your 
mouth having become somewhat hot, you stopped 
to cool yourself with Roubion’s Musigny of 1836, 
stimulated by a little Poutargue, a preparation of 
fish-eggs superior tocaviar. Comforted and strength- 
ened, you begin again on fillets of duck, into which 
the essence of a hundred olives from the Crau had 
been injected by simultaneous stewing. One glass 
of Latour of 1854 materially helped you at this 
juncture. Then came a Chateaubriand, floating in 
a remoulade of which one-half was ailloli again. 
Here, as you well remember, you needed three more 
lasses of that Latour. Vegetables you refused, you 
fiad had enough; but you toyed a little with an un- 
known soft cake soaked in syrup of Kirsch, assisted 
by un-iced dry champagne ( Roussillon’s carte d'or). 
Finally you got to your hotel to bed, and tossed 
about all night in a red-hot fever. In your fitful 
sleep you dreamed that you were Monte Cristo ; and 
you felt frightfully ill next morning; that was garlic 
again; the people of the country told you, however, 
that you would become accustomed to it after four 
or five years of patient practice. ‘‘ The sea hath its 
pee. the heaven hath its stars:’’ England has 
Richmond and Greenwich ; France has the Pavillon 
Henri Quatre at St. Germain, and the Réserve at 
Marseilles. Maids-of-honor and whitebait, however, 
do not reach the height of the filet Béarnaise in Seine- 
et-Oise, or of the qailloli in the Bouches du Rhone; 
they are certainly the pearls and stars of lofty eat- 
ing. If youdoubtit, try. The white-fish on Lake 
Superior, the prawns that get fat on the dead 
negroes who are buried in the sea at Rio Janeiro, 
the canvas-backs in October at Baltimore, are all 
sweet to eat and to recollect, but they are pale in- 

deed by the side of ailloli. 








HOW THE LION WOOES HIS BRIDE. 


ET us first sketch the story of the lion’s life, 
L beginning with the marriage, which takes place 
towards the end of January. He has first to seek 
his wife: but as the males are far more abundant 
than the females, who are often cut off in infancy, 
it is not rare to find a young lady pestered with the 
addresses of two or three gallants, who quarrel 
with the acerbity of jealous lovers. If one of them 
does not succeed in disabling or driving away the 
rest, madame, impatient and dissatistied, leads them 
into the presence of an old lion, whose roar she 
has appreciated ata distance. The lovers at once 
fly at him with the temerity and fury of youthful 
fire and exasperation. The old fellow receives 
them with a calm assurance, breaks the neck of the 
first with his terrible jaws, smashes the leg of the 
second, and tears out the eyes of the third. No 
sooner is the day won and the field clear, then the 
lion tosses his mane in the air as he roars, and then 
crouches by the side of the lady, who, as a reward 
for his courage licks his wounds caressingly. 
When two adult lions are the rivals the encounter is 
more serious. An Arab perched in a tree one night 
saw a lioness followed by a tawny lion, with a full- 
grown mane. She “et down at the foot of the tree; 
the lion stopped in his path and seemed to listen. 
The Arab then heard the distant growling of a lion, 
which was instantly replied to by the lioness under 
the tree. This made lier husband roar furiously. 
The distant lion was heard approaching, and as he 








came nearer the lioness roared londer, which 
seemed to agitate her husband, for he marched 
towards her as if to force her to be silent, and then 
sprang back to his old post, roaring defiance at his 
distant rival. This continued for about an hour, 
when a black lion made his appearance upon the 
plain. The lioness arose as if to go towards him: 
but her husband, guessing her intention, bounded 
towards his rival. The two crouched and sprang on 
each other, rolling on the grass in the embrace of 
death. Their bones cracked, their flesh was torn, 
their cries of rage and agony rent the air, and all 
this time the lioness crouched and wagged her tail 
slowly in sign of satisfaction. When the combat 
ended and both warriors were stretched upon the 
plain, she rose, smelt them, satisfied herself that 
they were dead, and trotted off quite regardless of 
the uncomplimentary epithet which the ind.gnant 
Arab shouted after her. 








GENERAL CURE FOR CHILLS AND 
FEVER. 

iy the remedy for miasmatic diseases which has 

been discovered by a French physician is effec- 
tive, we hope it will be employed throughout 
America. lt would be the greatest discovery since 
the use of Peruvian bark by the Jesuits. A com- 
munication has lately been addressed to the French 
Academy of Sciences by a M. Gimbert, who has 
been long engaged in collecting evidence concern- 
ing the Eucalyptus globulus, a tree of extraordinarily 
rapid growth, which attains huge dimensions, and 
appears to possess an extraordinary power of de- 
stroying miasmatic influence in fever-stricken dis- 
tricts. It has the single property of absorbing ten 
times its weight of water from the soil, and of 
emitting antiseptic camphorous effluvia. When 
sown in marshy ground it will dry it up in a very 
short time. The English were the first to try it at 
the Cape, and within two or three years they com- 
pletely changed the climatic condition of the 
unhealthy parts of the colony. A few years later 
its planting was undertaken on a large scale in 
various parts of Algeria. At Pardock, twenty 
miles from Algiers, a farm situated on the banks of 
the Hamyze, was noted for its extremely pestilen- 
tial air. In the Spring of 1867 about 13,000 of the 
eucalyptus were planted there. In July of the 
same year—the time when the fever season used to 
set in—not a single case occurred; yet the trees 
were not more than nine feet high. Since then 
complete immunity from fever has been maintained. 
In the neighborhood of Constantine the farm of 
Ben Machydlin was equally in bad repute. It was 
covered with marshes, both in Winter and Summer. 
In five years the whole ground was dried up by 
14,000 of these same trees, and farmers and 
children enjoy excellent health. At the factory of 
the Gay de Constantine, in three years a plantation 
of eucalyptus has transformed twelve acres of 
marshy soil into a magnifieent park, whence fever 
has completely disappeared. In the Island of Cuba, 
this and all other paludal diseases are fast disap- 
pearing from all the unhealthy districts where this 
tree has been introduced. A station-house at one 
of the ends of a railway viaduct in the Department 
of the Var was so pestilential that the officials 
could not be kept there longer than a year. Forty 
of these trees were planted, and it is now as healthy 
as any other place on the line. We have no inform- 
ation as to whether this beneficent tree will grow 
in other than hot climates. We hope that experi- 
ments will be made to determine this point. 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS 


A New FirearM.—An English firearm, just patented, 
has been tested at Wimbledon, with results that render 
further experiments quite desirable. The chief feature 
is the rifling, which is confined to six inches of the 
barrel near the muzzle. It is stated that the accuracy 
of the discharge is greatly increased, and that the recoil 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Cop TREATMENT OF GasEs.—The following is sug- 
gested as an apparatus for producing extreme cold, by 
which 1t might perhaps be practicable to liquefy or even 
solidify the elementary gases which have hitherto re- 
sisted the efforts of chemists. The gas to be operated 
on is compressed to any required degree by means of 
one cylinder, is cooled to'the lowest convenient degree 
in the ordinary way, passes into an expansion cylinder 
with a properly arranged cut-off, where in expansion its 
temperature is still further lowered. From the expan- 
sion cylinder it returns back to the compression cylinder, 
extracting the heat from the counter-current proceeding 
from the compression cylinder, so that the latter will be 
always arriving at the expansion cylinder with a con- 
tinually decreasing temperature. 


Cast-Iron Stoves.—Scientists assert that cast-iron 
stoves are very injurious to health, and cite several 
instances in support of this charge. During an epidemic 
which prevailed in Savoy, Dr. Carret, one of the physi- 
cians to the Hotel Dieu, in Chambéry, observed that all 
the inhabitants who were affected by it used cast-iron 
stoves, which had recently been imported into the 
country. On the other hand he observed that all those 
who used other kinds of stoves or adopted other modes 
of firing escaped the disease. Another circumstance 
bearing on the same interesting question occurred in the 
Lyceum of Chambery, where an epidemic of typhoid 
fever broke out. This outbreak is regarded by Dr. 
Carret as having been influenced or superinduced by a 
large cast-iron stove in the dormitory of that establish- 
ment. 

A GERMAN TorFEDO.—It is claimed that with the new 
Hertz torpedo, the German navy is now in possession of 
a most powerful and destructive weapon, which will not 
only effectually protect the coasts of the Empire, but 
also enable the Government to employ all its resources 
in building ships for aggressive purposes. The inventor 
of the new torpedo is said to be Dr. Albert Hertz, a 
native of Kénigsberg, who volunteered for the German 
navy at the outbreak of the French war, and now holds 
a commission therein. It was thoroughly tested at 
Williamshaven, in presence of General von Stosch, the 
German Minister of Marine, and has given most mag- 
nificent and surprising results, the torpedoes disposing of 
the objects attacked with the greatest punctuality, and 
in a strikingly summary manner. The construction, of 
course, remains a secret at present. 


INTERESTING DiscoveRiEs.—Recent excavations on the 
site of the proposed Olympian Industrial building, be- 
tween the Palace Garden and the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, revealed, among other antiquarian curi- 
osities, the trunks of two statues larger than life. 
The statues were lying at a depth of only four 
feet at a spot where the ground rises gently into an 
almost imperceptible hillock. One is of a male, and the 
other of a female figure, and both are evidently of the 
Roman epoch. Their hands and arms are missing, but 
enough remains of them to determine the deities repre- 
sented. These are Asculapius and Hygeia. The legs 
of Asculapius were found broken off, also three frag 
ments of the arm of Hygeia, holding a cup, into which 
the serpent descending from her left shoulder dips 
its head. Of this serpent five pieces also have aad 


dug up. 





CONGRESSIONAL GOSSIP. 
Tus Cuban patriot cause has more friends in Congress 
this year than ever. 
Tas old Chairmanships of the Senate Committees are 
for the most part retained. 


Firty of the new Representatives held official positions 
under the Confederate Government. 


Senator CARPENTER, Of Wisconsin, will be President 
of the Senate during most of the session. 


REPRESENTATIVE Woop, of New York, announced the 
first reception of the season for Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 9th. 

TWENTY-SEVEN members of the House are the new 
quota of Pennsylvania. Twenty-four regular and three 
at large. 

SENATOR SUMNER was serenaded by the colored citizens 
of Washington, December 1st, after he introduced his 
Civil Rights Bill 


Arter Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, the most 
conspicuous person in the new House is Lyman Tre- 
maine, of New York. 

Mvucn dissatisfaction was expressed about the lobbies 
on the nomination of Attorney-General Williams for 
Chief- Justice. 

A NECK-AND-NECK race occurred between Rev. Dr- 
Sunderland, Presbyterian, and Rev. Dr. Tiffany, Metho 
dist, for the Chaplaincy of the Senate, in the Republican 
caucus, but the former won. 


Senator Ferry’s inflation Bill increases the maximum 
circulation to $800,000,000, and provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall purchase bonds with all that remains of 
the $44,000,000 reserve. 


Two Democrats, Messrs. Stockton and McCreery, are 
added to Foreign Relations ; one is added to Appropria- 
tions, making two there, counting Messrs. Stevenson 
and Davis, of West Virginia. 


Tue Bill introduced by Representative Beck, of Ken- 
tucky, for the repeal of the back-pay Act, prohibits all 
allowances for the expenses of the Presidential house- 
hold in consideration of his increased salary. 


Tue Liberal Republican Senators were assigned post- 
tions on the committees by the Administration caucus 
as follows: Mr. Fenton, on Finance; Mr. Sumner, 
Elections; and Mr. Schurz, Foreign Relations. 


GENERAL CHARLES ALBRIGHT, of Carbon, the new Con- 
gressman.at-large for Pennsylvania, is on band with his 
accomplished wife. So, also, is his associate, Hon. 
Lemuel Todd, of Carlisle, a bright, able, busy man. 


GENERAL BensaMIN F. Butier, of Massachusetts, has 
bought the old Mills House on Capitol Hill, so long the 
headquarters of Colonel Forney, and is preparing to 
erect on the site a new residence of fine proportions, 
built of granite from his quarry in bis own State. 


Tue House of Representatives of the Forty-third 
Congress consists of three hundred and two members, 
including the Territorial Delegates, of which number 
about one hundred and seventy-five are new, and the 
remaining hundred and twenty-seven were in the last 
Congress. 

Tre only railroad Bill of note introduced this session 
is that of Representative Wilson, of Indiana, which 
prohibits the approval by the President or any Depart- 
ment of a map presented by the central branch of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company from its present Western 
terminus to the 100th meridian. Its object is to pre- 
vent this Company from procuring a subsidy of lands 
and bonds for a distance of about 250 miles, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
‘Les Iratrens’’ has proven very successful in Paris. 


LAWRENCE BARRETT was at Louisville, Ky., last week, 
playing ‘‘ Julius Czsar.”’ 

Von Butow, the pianist, who comes here next year, is 
now playing in London. 

Mrs. F. S. Cuanrrav plays in Cincinnati one week, 
beginning December 8th. 

Epwin ApamMs appeared in the “Marble Heart,” at 
the Olympic, New York, on the 3d. 


Tue daughter of a Sioux Chief has made her début in 
San Francisco, Cal., as a prima donna. 


‘« Arpa’’ was repeated at the Academy of Music, New 
York City, on Wednesday evening, December 3d. 


Frank Mayo and Miss Rosa Rand appeared at Wood's 
Museum, Philadelphia, last week, in ‘‘ Davy Crockett.” 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN began a five nights’ engagement 
at the Academy of Music, Buffalo, N. Y., December Ist. 


Tre ‘Geneva Cross’ was brought ont at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, with Clara Morris as the 
heroine. 

Tus Lingards hold possession of the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, and are playing in “A Life's 
Dream.”’ 

Dominick MuRRAY opened an engagement at the Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, December 8th, with « Escaped from 
Sing Sing.” 

Tue Vokes Family began an engagement at Niblo’s, 
New York, December 8th, with the extravaganza ‘ Chil- 
dren in the Wood.”’ 


Tue place of the Vokes in the Christmas pantomime 
at Drury Lane, London, will be occupied this year by 
Miss Kate Vaughan’s ballet troupe. 


SaLvin1 begins a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Academy of Music, New York, December 8th, during 
which he will appear in several new works. 


CHARLES FreCHTER appeared as Don Ceasar de Bazan 
at the Boston Theatre, last week, and will begin a season 
at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, on the 11th. 


Tux popular success of the present season is Mr. 
G. L. Fox’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty Abroad,’’ at the Grand 
Opera House. Never before have so many people gath- 
ered in a single theatre night after night. 


Mapame Itma DI Mourska and her husband, Count 
Richard Nugent, of the Austrian army ; Madame Lucca 
and her husband, Baron Wallhoffen, late of the Prussian 
army ; Ronconi and Vizzani, have gone to Havana. 


AN opera founded on Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“ Talisman,” 
the manuscript of which was nearly completed by Mr. 
Balfe just before his death, will be produced at Drury 
Lane, London. Mille. Nilsson will appear as the Queen. 


Toronto, Ont., is about to be overrun with theatres. 
Holman’s Opera House will be finished about Christmas. 
Keliy’s about March Ist, 1874, and a company has now 
been formed to erect a theatre for Miss Charlotte Nick 
inson. 


Signor Garpinr has produced Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” at 
Trieste, with Mesdames Fricci and Matriani, MM. Cap 
poni, Pandolfini and Maina in the principal parts. The 


mise-en-scine is said to be superb, and the opera-house is 
crammed every night. 


Mr. Jonn McCuLioven appears at the Park Theatre, 
Brooklyn, this week as Richelieu, Gladiator, Jack Cade 
and Richard III. Mr. McCullough, who is the proprie 
tor and manager of the California Theatre, was ior many 
years the leading support of the late Edwin Forrest. 
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SKETCHED BY OUR SpeciAL ARTIST, FRANKLIN CerFIN, SECOND Mare OF THE ‘“‘ MORNING Srar.’’—SEg Paer 251. 
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AT THE SANTIAGO SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. ® / 
ONLY WOUNDED BY 


VICTIMS 
THE MEN WHO WERE 
-SEE PAGE 251. 


INDIGNITIES PERPETRATED ON THE ‘‘ VIRGINITS ”’ 
SPANISH SOLDIERS BLOWING OFF THE HEADS OF 


THE FIRST VOLLEY.—-SKETCHED BY FRANKLIN COFFIN.— 


bonds, and started alone for Washington, to apply | 
for a midshipman’s warrant in the United States 
Navy. This was readily granted by President 
Tyler, and young Fry saw his first sea service with 
the fleet that co-operated with General Scott in the 
siege of Vera Cruz. He also accompanied Commo- 
dore Perry’s memorable expedition to Japan. 

He remained in the United States Navy until 1860, 


in command of the Humlord, engaged in the West 
Indies trade, up to the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, when he promptly joined the patriot ranks. 
When seven years of age Joseph was sent to 
Albany, N. Y., where he was placed in a hardware 
store. This employment soon became irksome to 
his restless spirit, but it was necessary for him to 
| continue at it. At fifteen, however, he burst the 


THE LATE CAPYPAIN FRY. 


— FRY, the heroic Captain of the Virginius, 
ey wasa native of Florida, and about forty-one 
years of age at the time of his brutal murder. He 
was descended from a family that for many years 
had called the broad sea its home. His grandfather, 
Captain Samuel Fry, of East Greenwich, R. I., was 
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SANTIAGO DE CUBA.—THE SPANISH OUTRAGE—AFTER THE BUTCHERY—NEGROES OF THE CHAIN-GANG, UNDER COMMAND OF SPANISH OFFICERS, TUMBLING THE DEAD BODIE 
** MORNING STAR.’’—SEE PAGE 201. 


INTO MULE-CARTS.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, FRANKLIN COFFIN, SECOND MATE OF THE 





CAPTAIN JOSEPH FRY, THE COMMANDER OF THE 
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‘* VIRGINIUS,’’ SHOT AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 

when he resigned, and offered his sword to the 
South. From that time his Northern friends lost 
sight of him until in the middle of the year 1862 a 
Federal expedition of gunboats and land forces 
captured a battery at St. Charles, on the White 
River, when he was taken prisoner, severely 
wounded. Though disabled by his wound from 
the sterner encounters of war, Captain Fry, after 
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IES OF CAPTAIN FRY AND HIS COMPANIONS 
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being exchanged, made a number of successful 
blockade-running voyages with the Agnes, under 
the orders of the Confederate Government. 

In July last, while living with his family in New 
Orleans, he was appointed to the command of the 
Virginius, by General Quesada. In letters written 
while under sentence of death this heart-broken 
man said he was impelled to the action in order to 
prevent his faithful ~ife and seven children trom 
starving. 

He had on tear in New York City for a position 
‘on some merchant vessel, but all means of earning 
a livelihood appeared beyond his reach 

Captain Fry had sympathized with the patrmot 
cause, and after receiving his last appointment, all 
the virtue and strength of his manhood was called 
into service. He was brave and venturesome to a 
fault. When the Zornado hailed the Virginius, he 
eres ot General Varona whether they were to 
fight or surrender, saying it was all the same to him. 

He had made arrangements to blow the vessel up 
in case of an emergency, but never thought the 
Spaniards would so far set international law at de 
fiance as to massacre the passengers and crew after 
@ voluntary surrender. Genera! Varona shared the 
@ame sentiment, but favored the surrender. 

The Spaniards treated the Captain well, and 
mever pinioned him from first to last. He, and in- 
deed all the others, bore up bravely, and never 
flinched for an instant. When the crew had knelt 
down the Captain walked along the line, and bade 
good-by to all the men in turn, white and black, 
for there were several negroes in the crew. As the 
men knelt they were distant from the wall that sur- 
rounds the execution-ground about three feet, while 
some three paces behind them, with leveled mus- 
kets, stood the detachment of marines detailed to 
execute the sentence. Just before the fatal volley 
was fired, Captain Fry took off his hat. He seemed 
as if he was saying a prayer. Of the whole thirty- 
seven, Captain Fry was the only person who fell at 
the first fire. His body was riddled with bullets, 
and he died almost instantly. 

Captain Fry’s old associates in the Navy, and 
all other friends, extol his courage and devotion to 
the fullest measure. But, beyond the commenda- 
tion of friends who, in sympathy for the family, 
might overlook some fault in his character, there 
are, in the address he made a few moments before 
his execution, expressions that could only emanate 
trom a man of sterling fidelity and unimpeachable 
courage. 

He begged with rare eloquence for the engineer, 
Knight; ** poor Bosa, with a heart as tender and 
compassionate as that of a woman;’’ his servant, 
Bribon, and his crew. They were ignorant of the 
object of the voyage. For himself he said: 
~ Spaniards, | believe | am the only one who dies 
éu the entire Christian faith of our holy religion. 
onaider the souls of these poor people. | know 
that you must fulfill your duty, but my blood ought 
to be sufficient. These poor people had no know- 
ledge of what you think their crime. Pardon me if 
I say that I don’t beheve their death would have on 


ythe fate of Cuba the good effect the law foresees.”’ 


There was no boasting, no cringing; but a digni- 
fied, earnest appeal, in the fervor of his deep Chris- 
tianity, for the lives of his companions. He asked 
— for himself. He died a hero and in the 
faith. 








FLAKES. 


In despair a St. Paul reporter put it in this way: 
“‘T wish I was an Indian, a Modoc ora Ute. I’m 
tired hunting items with the mud above my boot.” 


Governess (reading)—‘‘And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat——"’ Master Tom—“‘ But why didn’t he kill a 
pig and make some bacon?”’ 


A pRamarTic critic out West announces that a 
certain star will ‘‘hunt stamps,’’ commencing 
November 3d, “ and will show our benighted citizens 
how Shakespeare ought to be slung.” 


A Passencenr on the lightning train near Wor- 
cester put his arm out of the window. Ina short 
time he had it back and was calling for a doctor. 
His attempt to brush a freight train off the track 
was a failure. 


‘“*You needn’t come on Saturday night, or any 
other night,’’ was the soothing remark written in 
delicate female characters on a postal-card which 
winged ita way through the Leavenworth post-office 
the other day. 


“*T am weary of life—bury me deep on the hill- 
side,’’ wrote a young man in Dubuque; but they 
pumped him out, and that same night he went to 
the circus and laughed till he cried at the antics of 
the trick mules. 


THE sun is now working about ten hours per day, 
but proposes a gradual reduction of time for the 
next five or six weeks, in order to help the gas 
company and also the dealers in kerosene and 
tallow candles. 


A PANIC-STRICKEN Boston paper says: ‘‘ The fact 
that Day broke Speman is no evidence that Time 
is bankrupt.’’ How does it account for the widely 
spread rumor, ‘ We take no note of Time?’’ Isn't 

e old fellow’s paper good? 


‘* Waar is that, children?” asked a young pastor, 
exhibiting to his oo & magic-lantern 
picture of a poor sinner clinging to a cross towering 
out of the stormy waves in mid-ocean. ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe! ’’ was the instant reply. 


“Way don’t you limit yourself?” said a physician, 
to an intemperate person. ‘‘ Set down a stake that 
you will go so far,and no further.” ‘I do,” re- 
plied the other; ‘‘but I set it so far off that I 
always get drunk before I get to it.”’ 


CpaRitie—I say, ma, what relation is Clara to 
as’ Mrs. Blooblud—* Clara? Oh, Clara is my 
maid, dear!’’ Charlie—‘Oh, because you said 
one ought only to kiss one’s relations, and brother 
Tom wes kissing her like mad on the stairs just 
mow.” 

Tue day when a boy begins to feel uneasy at 
being dependent upon somebody else is the da 
when his boyhood begins to give way to manhood. 
The day when a girl finds somebody on whom she 
is — to depend is that in which che passes 
from girlhcod to womanhood. 


THE customers of a certain cooper caused him a 
vast deal of trouble by their saving habits and per- 
sistence in getting all their tubs and casks repaired, 
buying but very little work. ‘I stood it long 
enough, however,’ said he, “until old Sam 
Crabtree brought me in an old bung to which he 
wanted a new barrel made. Then I quit the busi- 
ness in disgust.’’ 

“Tsay, old fellow, what are your politics?”’ asked 
a witty Aberdeen man, quizzing another. ‘ Con- 
servative—my father was a Conservative,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ And what is your religion ?’’ continued the 
other. ‘‘ Protestant—my father was a Protestant,” 
was the answer. ‘ And why are you a bachelor?” 
““ Because my father was a—Oh, confound it! don’t 
bother me with your stupid questions.”’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, _ 


A CHINESE proverb says that ‘‘ To be happy on 
earth one must be born in Soochow, live in Canton, 
and die in Lianchau ; for, in the first are the hand- 
somest women, in the second the richest luxuries, 
and in the third the best coffins.” 


| AN absent-minded man entered a Troy shoe-store 
| the other day, and wanted his boy measured for a 
| pair of shoes. *‘ But where’s the boy?” asked the 
| dealer. ‘*Thunder!’’ said the man, * I've lett the 

boy athome; I'll go and get him ;”' and off he started 
for his home, six blocks away. 


A aoop lady, who on the death of her first hus- 
band married his brother, has a portrait of the 
former hanging in her dining-room. One day a 
visitor, noticing the painting, asked, ‘‘Is that a 
| member of the family?’ ‘Oh! that’s my poor 
brother-in-law,’’ was the ingenious reply.” 


Burperre, of the Peora (Ill.) Review, has gone 
into politics and alarms Peorians by such rhymes 
as the following: 

‘Dear mother, may I go and vote?”’ 
‘Oh, yes, my dear Sophrony ; 
Put on your hat and redingote, 
And vote for Jim Mahony!” 


‘“‘Speakina of extravagance in dress,’’ writes 
Captain Crostree, ‘the most expensively dressed 
man I ever saw was an African chief on the Gold 
Coast. His wives had anointed him thoroughly 
with palm-oil, and then powdered him from head te 
foot with gold-dust. You never saw in your life a 
man got up so ‘ utterly regardless of expense.’ ”’ 


An exchange says: ‘‘If it were not for the con- 
ductor who enlivens the trip along the Hook by his 
remarkable performances, it is probable that an in- 
furiated public would tear the —- Railroad 
Company limb from limb. I am certain that I have 
seen this conductor taking tickets one minute and 
distributing prize candy packages the next. He 
rushes through the cars, screwing up the brakes, 
and then skips into the engine-cab to see if the 
steam-gauge is all right, and to put a little more 
coal under the boilers; then he comes through the 
cars again, with his arms full of illustrated papers, 
and, finally, when the train arrives at a station, 
there he is smashing up baggage with the easy 
grace of a professional.” 





A Charm that baffles Time.—No woman ever 
looks old, or even elderly, while her face retains the 
fairness and freshness of her earlier years, and this isa 
charm she can never lose while she relies upon ** Larrp’s 
BLoom or YoutH” as a defense against the assaults of 
Time. Obtainable of all druggists. 








So HIGH a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at their table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. am & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world, The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, Who are thus intro- 
duced into the very heart of American life. 





. Tar new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, keeps files of leading papers in the country in its 
reading-room. 








Way tue Witicox & Gisss Sewirne Ma- 
CHINE I8 PREFERRED.—Many reasons are assigned, but 
the following is’ of paramount importance: “I have 
found,” writes a physician, *‘that the use of the Willcox 
& Gibbs machire is regarded as a pleasant and healthful 
exercise, free from the many objections pertaining to 
two-thread machines, and which have caused so much 
trouble and anxiety to physicians and members of 
families.’’ 








readers to E. B. White, Esq., 120 Water Street. A 
finer assortment of family stores, wines, cigars, etc., can- 
not be found elsewhere. All orders receive prompt 
attention. 








HEA, 427 Broome Srreet, cor. Crosby St., 

offers now acomplete assortment of Fall and Winter 
clothing for men and boys, of tine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent. 
leas than original cost. No trouble to show goods uf 








Dovean, ManvuracturerR and Deraver in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc. 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. 939-51 








E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 








The best “Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars, Write to them for full particulars. 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and xpos Belts of best quality, at Pomeroy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 








As Tus holiday time is one when everybody 
who cultivates an appearance thinks of buying a new hat, 
we have great pleasure in recommending that Prince of 
Hatters, D. Youman, whose stores, 719 and 1103 Broadway, 
New York, contain the most varied and elegant assort- 
ment ever seen. The new Opera Turban for evening 
wear is a marvel of beauty, and has become the fashion 
His Holiday Hats are now ready. His prices have been 
made conformable to the time. 








Dunvitie’s Orv Irish Wuisky, superior 
to French Brandy. In casks or cases. United States 
Branch, 61 Broad St., New York. 951-63 








SPLENDID 7 
UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS 





Wheeler & Wilson 


SEWING MACHINE CO, 
NEW YORK. 


Over 81 Competitors 


aT THE 


World's Exposition, Vienna, 1873, Etc. 


1. THE KNIGHT’S CROSS OF THE IMPERIAL AUS 
TRIAN ORDER OF “ FRANCIS JOSEPH,” conferred 
by His Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
upon the Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, President of 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, as 
the founder and builder of Sewing Machine industry 


by the International Jury for the Sewing Machine 
Company only, for their important contributions to 
the material and social welfare of mankind. 


3. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, awarded for 
their New No. 6 Sewing Machine, being for progress 
made since the Paris Exposition of 1867, at which 
the only Gold Medal for Sewing Machines was 
awarded to the Company. Hence this Vienna award 
marks progress, not from a low level or inferior 
medal, but from a Gold Medal, the highest award 
made at Paris. 


4, THE GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT for the develop- 
ment of Needle Industry, and excellence and supe- 
riority of manufactured samples exhibited. 


5. A GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT for excellence and 
superiority of Cabinet-work; the only award of the 
kind in this section. 


6. MEDALS FOR SEVERAL CO-OPERATORS of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company for superior ability. 


7. THE OFFICIAL REPORT, published by the General 
Direction of the Vienna Exposition signalizes the 
supremacy of the Wheeler & Wilson Company for 
quantity and quality of manufacture, and position 
in the Sewing Machine business. 





FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 


* Battrmorge, Md., October 31, 1873. 
‘““The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded WHEELER 
& WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their New No. 6 Sew- 
ing Machine. Other Sewing Machines received nothing.” 





“*Savannau, November 4, 1873. 
‘At the GEORGIA STATE FAIR a SILVER MEDAL, 
the highest and only premium for Leather Stitching, was 
awarded to WHEELER & WILSON for samples done on 
their New No. 6 Sewing Machine.”’ 





“New York November 15, 1873. 

* ‘At the Forty-second Exhibition of ‘THE AME- 
RICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK’ 
the Highest Premium has been awarded for WHEELER & 
WILSON’S New No. 6 Sewing Machine.”’ 





Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, but 
the stockings also. 











In this way it takes 30 seconds 
to secure the sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reducing 
the cost. 949-52 








Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL Established 1840. tf 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 





> | 
Ir is with much pleasure that we refer our 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
948-98 eow 


66/)\RIGINAL BOOK OF WONDERS, 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others, Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloquism, etc. Mailed for 
25 cents, by D. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. 950-51 


“THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE” 











Can be adjusted instantly. Requires no heel plates, 
straps or key. Made of the best welded steel, and every 
pair warranted. Samples sent C.0. D. Price, No. 1, 
blued tops, $6 ; No. 2, full polished, $7 ; or nickel-plated, 
$9. We make the following sizes : 8, 834, 9, 944, 10, 1044, 
11, 11% inches. When you order send the length of shoe 
worn. PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
ga@ N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of all 
styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, etc 


The Fall in Gold, and Panic Prices, 
GREAT BARGAINS IN FINE GOODs. 


F. J. NASH, 712 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard goods, 
consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold 
Watches; Gold Chains of the latest styles and most ex- 
quisite workmanship, to match. An elegant and full 
line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, and All-Gold Jewelry at a 
very great reduction from prices asked by us during the past 
year. Being manufacturers of our own goods, we are 
enabled to and will offer them for cash to retail customers 
at less than wholesale prices. Catalogues free. Goods 
C.9.D.in assortments. Privilege to examine before paying. 
For Photographic Illustrations, inclose 10c. stamp. 

951-53 


“GOLD PENS.” 


FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 











No. 2 Aston Hovss, New Yorx. 982-57-0 





2. THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, recommended | 





(Decemaar 20, 1878. 








CENUINE FURS. 


SEAL, SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE & BI’K 
MARTEN SETS. LADIES’ & GENTS’ SEAL CAL'S 
GLOVES & COLLARS. FUR ROBES & TRIMMING: 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLUAKS, ete. , ete 


BARGAINS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, from $20 and upwards 
FILLED-CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, $35 and upwards 


Now offering, a Fine Assortment of 


STRIPED FANCYCOL'DSILKS, 


At 75 cents per yard. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Choice Selection of 
English and French Dress Goods, Prints, ete. 
Cut in Dress Lengths. 


The above, fur the convenience of customers, will be 
placed on a separate counter. 


FURNISHING COODS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
GENTS’ MORNING WRAPPERS, SMOKING JACKETS 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR, 
EMBROIDERED SHIRT BOSOMS, and SILK 
MUFFLERS. GENTS’ NECK-WEAR 
in all the leading styles. 





Immense Reduction in Prices 
t+) 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
H. O’Neill & Co.'s, 


327 & 329 Sixth Ave. & Twentieth St. 
ALL SILK GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 
25c. per yard, in Nos 9, 12 and 16, in all shades. 

The above ribbons are at a reduction of fifty per cent. 
on former prices, and are the finest goods imported. 

ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 27rn, WILL OFFER 

100 doz. of Roman Sashes, al! silk, at $2; worth $3. 

100 doz. 7 inch Roman Sashes at $2.60. 
Gros-Grain Sash Ribbons at 80c. per yard; formerly $1.25 

FANCY SASHES AT GREAT SACRIFICE 

FINEST QUALITY OF FELT HATS & BONNETS, $1.15 


Black Silk Velvets, 


Less than cost to import in gold. 
100 pieces of Black Trimming Velvets, $1.96 
100 pieces Black Trimming Velvets, from $2 to $6 per 
yard 
$ 10 pieces 28-inch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.95, formerly 
7.50, 


50 pieces Colored Velvet, at $2 per yard, in all shades, 
worth $4.50. 


Ostrich Plumes. 


100 doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, at $1.85, worth $3 


WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


150 doz Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each and upward. 
Large lot of real Ostrich Tips, at 25c, each. 


French Flowers. 


An immense stock of Fine French Flowers, imported 
specially for fine city trade. 


Laces 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Black Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, and Real Point 
Laces. Lace Collars, Sets, and Sleeves. 
Rufflings in endless variety. 

CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE CAPS. 


Ladies’ Ties. 


1,000 dozen of Windsor Ties, 40c. 
100 dozen of Crepe de Chine, 60c, 
1,000 dozen of Silk Ruffles, 85c. 
EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES, 
And to which we respectfully ask the attention of the 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 


Eighteenth year, The Cheapest and 
best Young Folks’ Magazine 
ublished. A fine $2 Engravin 
REE to every subscriber, GOO 
PRAY to Agents, Send a three-cent 
stamp for Specimen and ‘‘tools’’ to 
work with. Address the Publishers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

948-51 













$10 A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties 
GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N. Y. [941-92 





Comfort for Tender Feet. 
Winter Boots and Overshoes in great variety. EUGENE 
FERRIS, 150 Fulton St., near Broadway. -63 





$5to$2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working pe 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work fer usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


The United States Publishing Ce.. 


Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies, are prepared 
to offer to Canvassers choice of territory for their forth 


coming 
GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


“All Round the World.” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 
EIGHT HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
costing SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro 
duce and fully illustrate the text. Agents will find it the 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory, 
Conditions, and Terms : : 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


tf 11&13 University Place, N. Y. City. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate o 
Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi-phosphate of Lime (Acid Phos. 
phate), Phospho-Peruvian Guano, Nitrine, Climax, Super- 
phosphate, and other Standard Fertilizers. 








GEO. E. WHITE, 
160 FRONT STRERT. 
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NEW YORK, 


1873-4. WEEKLY, § 


FRANK 








SEMI- Ww EEKLY, AND DAILY. 





THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known to require any extended recommenda. 


tion; 


It is a first-rate newspaper. 


but the reasons which have already piven it fifty thousand subscribers, and 
which will, we hope, give it many thousands more, are briefly 
All the news of the day will 


as follows: 


be found in it, con- 


densed when unimportant, at full length when of moment, and always presented in 
a clear, intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It is a first-rate family paper, full of entertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 


It is a first-rate story paper. 


The best tales and romances of current literature 


are carefully selected and legibly printed in its pages. 


It is a first-rate agricultural paper. 


The most fresh and instructive articles on 


agricultural topics regularly appear in this department. 
It is an independent political paper, belonging to no party, and wearing no col- 


lar. 
pecially 


It fights for principle, and for the election of the best men to office. 
devotes its energies to the exposure of the great corruptions that now 


It es- 


weaken and disgrace our country, and threaten to undermine republican, institutions 


altogether. 


It has no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from their supporters. 


It reports the fashions for the ladies, and the markets for the men, especially the 
cattle markets, to which it pays partic ular attention. 


Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 
It is not necessary to get upa club in order tohave THE WEEKLY 
Any one who sends a single dollar will get the paper for a year. 


any subscriber. 

SUN at this rate, 

THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, fifty 
from this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.— 
20 per cent. to Clubs of 10 or over. 

THE DAILY SUN, 
over 120,000. All the news for 2 cents. 


-six Columns. 
Same size 


-A large four page newspaper of twenty-eight Columns, 


One dollar a year will secure it for 


Only $1.00 a year, no discounts 


as the Daily Sun, A discount of 


$2.00 a year. 


Daily Circulation 


Subscription price 50 cents a month, or $6 a year. 


To Clubs of 10 or over, a discount of 20 per cent. 


‘*THE SUN,” New York City. 





Address, 
947-50 
| it! 
The Best Paper! Tryit! 
The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every number 


contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new ma- 
chinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering Works, 
Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and every new 
discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers contain 832 
pages and several hundred engravings. Thousands of 
volumes are preserved for binding and reference 
practical receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip 
tion price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens sent 
free. A new volume commences January 3d, 1874. May 
be had of all News Dealers. 

obtained on the best terms 


PAT NTS Models of new inventions 


and sketches examined, and advice free. All patents are 
published in the Scientific American the week they issue 
Send for Pamphlet, 110 Pages, containing laws and full 
directions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents 
MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C 

951-54 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. ‘Terms and Catalogues free. 

if! E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 





MO BOOK AGENTS .—Canvassing Books sent free 
for Mary CLEMMER AMks’s new book, *‘ Zen Years in 





rhe | 


Washington.”’ Address, stating experience, etc., A. D. 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. tf 
Male or Female, $30 a } 


WORKING CLASS. je week; employment 


home, day or evening; no capital; instructions and val 
uable package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 

six cent return stamp, M. YOU NG & CO., 173 Greenwich | 

Street, Ye 943-55 


$42 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
941-53 





to $100 invested in Wall | 
Street often leads to a For 
tune. No risk. 32-page 
pamphlet free. VALENTINK TUMBRIDGE 
Bankers and Brokers, 39 Wall Street, N. Y. tf. 





& Co., 


CERMAN STATE LOTTERIES. 
SAXON, BRUNSWICK AND HAMBURG. 

ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

JACOB SAENGER, 80 Nassau St. P. 0. 





Box 4721. 





12 BEAUTIFUL OTL CHROMOS and a | 
= Book of 40 Pages mailed for Fifty Cents by C. 8S. 
RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 946-51 





at | 


‘ 


T.B.BYNNER,C, 


6527 BROADWAY.NY 


Importers of 
| WA7Tatches, Diamonds, 
AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 
AMERICAN WATCHES. 





LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


AGENTS 


Can make $12 to $18 per day, and at the same time 
knowing that they are canvassing for an article they 
would be proud to recommend. Call or address, 

C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar Street, N. Y tf 





200 PIANOS.» ORGANS, 


New and Second-Hand, of First - Class 
Makers, will be sold at Lowe: Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent, in City or Coun- 
try, during this Financial Crisis and the 
HOLIDAYS, /,y HORACE WATERS & SON, 


No. 481 Broadway, than ever before offered | 


in New York. Agents Wanted /or the sale of 
Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and 
Orchestral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. Great Inducements to the Trade. 
A large discount to Ministérs, Chu ches, 
Sunday-se hools, Ete, 950-53 
ai aaa" 


$475 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers 
_— a *. ’ w and staple as flour. Samples 
free. € -L ININGTON, C hica ago. 940-52 


cy THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 


THE ras BEST TUNE BOOK rox 
Church Choirs of al] Denominations. 

Price, $1.50. 
Per dozen Copies, $18 -. 


sas ace 


LEE & pedantesntneden 923 Chestnut Street, Th en 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood and their Mutual 
Inter-relations; Love, its Laws, Power, etc. 


Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copies of this work 


a day, and we send a canvassing book free to any book 
| agent. Address, stating experience, ete., NATIONAL 
' PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ul 





HE rank Teslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


FOR 187.4, 


Now Ready, Price 50 Cents. 


IT 


Eight Most 


CONTAINS 


Magnificent Chromos, _ 


WHICH ALONE 


ARE WORTH 


FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK, 


Also, ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS 


S, a Choice Selection of Travels, Adventures, 


Stories of Romance and Reality, and Numerous Very Interesting Topics, etc. 


Splendid Illuminated Cover!—Sixty-four Large Quarto Pages! 


This is by far the MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC ever published. 


Remember! 


and be sure to secure 


PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874, 


Which is the handsomest and cheapest work of the kind, 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, 


tf-o 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 











| pleasure of the performer. 
| both, 





NEWSPAPER. 
DHGRAAF' 





& TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 


Of any House in the Unit 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Mattresses, 


“il States 
Retail at Wh 


which they offer to 





If you want a superior Gold Watch, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened | 


| 


Gold Watch Case 


ht 
your 
and 
ally 
iucturers 


fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are all rig 
You will thus SAVE A HANDSOME SUM OF MONEY, and 
movement will have a Case of unexcelled elegance 
durability Fi by Dealers in Watches gener 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the M 


J, A. BROWN & CO., 


11 MaripEn LANE, 


r sale 


_ 961- ial New York 


ACENTS, LOOK HERE! 


Good employment to good Agents, on a cash 
salary or commission. Address at once, for 
ticulars, F, A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 961 


f great power in FIELD, MAR 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen 
eral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 

wer, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 


Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N tf 
Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full par 
ticulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover 8t., Boston 
935-59 eow 


JYORTABILITY combined a 








West Side Storage Warehouses, 
5938, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
— Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos 
Baggage, and other family property. All goods placed in 
se nv ty rooms Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
All orders by fost or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office 593 Hudson 
Street, near Wes t Twe Ifth Street. 946-97 


The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all the | 
different Birds and Animals; 10 cts) The Vanish 
ing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 


A wonderful illusion, 15 cts ; 


Address, 0. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, 
949.52 


20 cts. 
N. J. 








‘ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


Or DeckEMBER 18, 1873. 


| To all having spare time; 
} new; 


gents --Wanted 


t 


($475 


$1,200,000 to be Distributed in Prizes. 
Only 16,000 Tickets, One Prize to every Seven tickets 

fare rer Tree ee $500,000 
of Perrrrrr rr T Tre Tr errr ee 100,000 
BD UNE Os oie. n bbe 0n 46.6606 0h0nse oneeee 50,000 
eT eee eee 50,000 
NS dtalen chide ce eavat emesis 40,000 
Be Oe I in 6060005086. 000500 e0bn0e se 60,000 
EG ere Tren 236,500 
1603 other Prizes, amounting to.......... 163,500 


Orders filled and information furnished. Circulars free. 


| Send for one. 


| TAYLOR b & CO., Bankers, 11 Wali St., New York. 





New York.) 





THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION PUZ- 
ZLE., 25 cents each, 3 for 50 cents. 


MAGIC INVISIBLE PICTURES, 25 cents 
a package, 3 packages 50 cents. 
Send to WEMYSS BAZAAR, 755 Broadway, N. Y. 45-57 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. 
$10. 


that retail quick for 
R. L. Woicorr, 181 Chatham >quare, N. Y. 
31-82 


12 
THE WIZARD'S WONDERFUL CABINET. 


Chockfull of Astonishing Marvels. Perfect Apparatus to perform 

the 5 Greatest Tricks out. Instructions for many others. Mailed 

for 25 Cents. Address G. BLACKIE & CO., 146 Broadway, N.Y. 
948-51 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The leading Cartoon is in Matt Morgan's hap 
piest vein, and immensely suited to the 


present juncture of Spanish affairs. The 
three kinds of fish are humorously de- 
picted as Sword Fish, Weak Fish and 


Spanish Mackerel. There is also : a large 
Cartoon entitled * The National Mazeppa,” 
besides numerous other Comic Engravings, 
full-of fun and point. The literature is 
of the highest kind, and by the foremost 
writers of the time. 

For sale by all Newsmen, 








HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Extraordinary Drawing 
Or DecempBer 18TH, 1873 
Only 16,000 Tickets—1 prize to every 7 tickets 
2097 Prizes, amounting to........... $1,200,000 
a. 3 eee 500,000 
1 Pri __ PPT Peere eee Tere rer Terre ery Te 100,000 
1 Prize of. 50,000 
2 ieee enh of. 25,000 
4 Prizes each of 10,000 
10 Prizes each of shneweese 5,000 
Gis TEMS CGD Ghia ic cvccivsee re 500 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P, C. DEVLIN, Stationer 
and General Agent, 30 Liberty St.. New York 
MONTH to Male or Female Agents 
NOVE LTY CO., Biddetord, Me 945.55 


How to grow a thick and 
heavy beard on the 
sme oothes at lace in six 
A new discovery. It At fails articulars sent 
‘aire ss, Southwestern Agency, C wen Mo 
951 54-eow 


MONEY---W AGES. 


¢4 to $12 a day; something 
pleasant; honorable; lurge profits; no risks; home 
or abroad; day or evening; thousards making money. 
Particulars and samples (really worth $4) free. Address, 





F. M. REED, Eighth street, New York 951-54 
$75 to $250 per month, <i: 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years) We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti 
ful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
250 per month, and expenses, or a commission 
50 from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress, SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, 
<< Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 941-51-00w 


A Month to Agents. 
flour DE AN & Co. , | New r Be adford, , Mass. 


Articles new and staple as 
[¥46-97 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Lady’s Journal. 


THE MOST POPULAR, ARTISTIC, 
ENTERTAINING & FASHIONABLE 
WEEKLY JOURNAL PUBLISHED, 


It contains all the very latest Fashions from Paria, 
Berlin and London, as well as many very interesting 
Stories, Essays, Poetry, Household Receipts, Sparks of 
Mirth, etc., too numerous to mention. The popular con- 
tinued story of the day is 


“IVY’S PROBATION, g 


By the Author of ‘‘Marjorie’s Trials,” 


, etc 


Which commenced in No, 104. This exquisitely pretty 
and entertaining story, which possesses a fascination that 
commences with the first page and ends with the last, 
will, if we mistake not, make quite a sensation. 


The Amateur Contributors’ Column contains, weekly, 
articles of Prose and Poetry, published as they are sent 
to us, without emendation or alteration. 


The Advertising Department contains a first-class style 
of advertisement, showing our readers where to buy 
good articles at reasonable prices. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 


JOURNAL is for sale every- 
where, price 10 cents. 
Address, 


One copy one year, $4 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





THE SANITARY HEATER. 








*ntirely free 
No overheated surfaces. 
respects to Steam 
a en ee the draft, regulating the fire 
i 
perature, 
Th» heating surface is of heavy wrought-iron. 
— a HOT-AIR furnace. 
act 
trated Circular 


THE BEST HEATER 


IN THE WORLD 
For Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, ete. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING 


It has the la 
rom 


REASONS: 


est amount of heating surface. 
ust and gases. 


It is 
It has no dampers 
The heat is equal in all 
It has an Automatic 
at 
and keeping the heat at a uniform tem- 
No danger from overheated pipes. 
ltis 
Every statement a 
aa Send for Ilus« 
and References, 


THE GOLD HEATING CO, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y, 


Heat, 


times 


Rigid investigation solicited 





7 ha 
> 


mee 


256 


GeoPRowe86 


condu " n of advertisements 
for Amer an eT hey most complete estab 
lishment of the kind in the worl “1X thousand News 
PAPERS are kept regularly on files, open to inspection by 
customers No reading-room, however complete, re 
ceives one-twentieth of this number. Every 
tisement is taken at the home price of the paper, 
without any additional charge or commission, so that an 
advertiser, in dealing with the Agency, is saved trouble 
and correspondence, making one contract instead of a 
dozen, a hundred or a thousand A Book of eighty 
pages, containing lists of best papers, largest circulations, 
religious papers, agricultural papers, class papers, political 
papers, daily papers, country papers, magazines, and all 
publications, with some information about prices, is sent 
FREE to any address on application. Persons ata dis 
tance wishing to make contracts for advertising in an) 
town, city, county, State or Territory of the United 
States, or any portion of the Dominion of Canada, may 
send a concise statement of what they want, togethe 
with a copy of the Adwertisement they desire in 
serted, and will receive information by return mail, which 
will enable them to cide whether to increase, re 
duce or forego the order. For such information there is 

















no charge whatever. Publishers not only send their files 
free, but pay Messrs. Geo. P. Rowett & Co. for their 
services Orders e accepted for a single paper as well 
as A gull for a single dollar as readily as for a 


larger sum 
tising Ag 


4d PaneRowNY 


N. 
Robes de Chambre 


House Coats, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Large as very low prices 


ortment, superior style 
E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, co 


s the ime in Newspaper Adver 





Waverly Place 






VAFES & .ACCI DEAD 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ITARTFORD.OCONN. 


Apply to any Agent or the Company. 


JOHNSTON, THE JEWELER, 
GENT for AMERICAN WATCHES, 
150 Bowery, cor. of Broome St., New 

York, offers $100,000 worth of fine WATCHES, 

JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER & SILVER-PLATED WARE, 

at PANIC PRICES, from now till the Holidays. Watches | 


sold on the installment plan. o | 









And Not 
ps Wear Out, 





WILL WIND ANY WATCH 


For sale by all Watch-makers. Samples sent by mail 
for 50c. J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 947-50-0 


CENUINE 





Bottled under the supervision of the French Government, | 
for Dyspepsia, Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, Diseases of the 
Liver, Kidneys and Bladder. 


Use none but the Genuine. 


For sale by all leading retail Grocers and Druggists 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 


37 Beaver Street, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS. 


CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 
Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 
$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO.,, 
P. 6. Box 3316. 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. 
_ 935- 86 » 








Wonder Camera. 





} mended an inferior article; 





(WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT.) 
Inclose Stamp for Circular. 
E. I. HORSMAN, Sole Agent, 
100 William Street, N. Y. 





sending us the address of ten persons, with 
10 cents, will receive, free, a beautiful Chromo, 
and instructions how to get rich, postpaid. City 
Novelty Co., 108 South Eighth St, Philadel.. Pa. 
944 69-0 


ANY | 
ONE 


The Rest 

Printing Picseeatn: eo Bos 
Si & Ls s ir- 
S86 ize i s aren, =4 8 f 1° é he Ge | 
acta tee 1elr own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys Amateurs have delight- 
fulamikement and money making. Send stamp 


\, 
CEisiO® for circular, specimens, etc., to tl o Shemale ucturers, 


KELSEY &CO., Meriden, Coun. 





Adver- | 


them unequaled 


FRANK 





SETTLEMENT OF THE 


CUBAN QUESTION—HOW 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP. APE. 


TO DEAL WITH THE 


SP ANISH VOLUNTEER. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SUNS MARKED DOWN! 


502 & 504 Broadway, 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 
UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS, 


INCLUDING A VERY FXTENSIVE axp Ecout SAX NDEKERCHIEFS, 


SORTMENT OF 


Sealskin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES 


502 & 504 BROADWAY. 








SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 
SUSPENDERS, 


(OUR OWN MAKE,) 
AND 


Cartwright & Warner’s 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 


And also have a fine variety of 


Robes, Jackets, Rugs, etc, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


> Grand, ‘Square, and U pright Pianos, 
emadeate KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York 


Real Madeira Wine, 








We have a parcel of fine Madeira (vint. 1848.) rich and 
nutty, which we sell under our own guarantee, at $2.50 
per bottle. Connoisseurs are invited to sample it. Old 
Port Wines, imported in bottles or casks. Sherry, in 
great variety, for $2 to $12 per gallon. Old Burgundy, 
Clarets, Hocks, California Wines, and the favorite 


| near Maiden Lane, 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co.’s still or sparkling Wines, abso- | 


lutely purer, cheaper and finer than any foreign wine. In 
a business career of twenty years we have never recom- 
and we pledge our reputation 
that any person giving the PLEASANT VALLEY WINE 
COMPANY'S WINES an impartial trial, will pronounce 





Ex. B.RIrRE & co.) 


69 Fulton Street, New York. 


0 


KALDENBERG’S 


Sree 


vw By 


Stores, No. 6 John Street. 
up-stairs, and corner John and 
Nassau Sts., in store. 951-520 








GERMAN GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Extraordinary Drawing, December I8th. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $500,000. 

VETTER & C0., 185 Bowery (Germania Bank Building). 


P. O. Box 4271. 949.50-0 





. 
ei 


FREMK M. 





SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 


ALBERT COLES offers his Stock of Silver Ware at 
Retail, for the Holiday Trade, at No.6 LIBERTY PLACE, 
N. Y., Second Floor. 951-55-0 





fend for Illustrated Circular of Sporting Goods, 





Etc, T, B. FISH & CO., 182 Nassau Street, N. Y, 





in its 14th volume—with | 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
14x20 inches. Our monthly subscription edition has 
exceeded 117,000 copies, 
year and new volume with the largest: subscription list of 
any Magazine ever published; we therefore solicit Exe 
perienced Canvassers and others to send at) 
once for terms and Specimen Magazine 


ay A few experienced men wanted ‘i! 


General Agents. 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 





THE CELEBRATED 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES 


Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 
AGESTS _ WASTED. tf-o 


SUPERIOR FITTING SHIRTS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PERRIN, , cor. Washington Pl 


051-630 


715 Broadway 





_(Decenses 20, 1873. 


"GEO. A PRINGE & CO., 


‘Organs & Melodeons. 


| 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


09,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musica! Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


a@ Send for Price Lists 
° Address, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STERIL, PRINS. 


Sold by all dealers 


BUFFALO, N. ¥- . 





| Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ILDER SEND FOR CATALOGUE. A. J. BICK- 
NELL & CO., 27 Warren St., N.Y. ° 


F BOOSS & BRO. 


Have opened their RETAILL DEPARTMENT for sixty 
days only, and offer a Full Assortment of 


LADIES’ AND CENTLEMEN’S 
FURS, 

AT A REDUCTION OF 20 & 30 
PER CENT. 


o 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


/PATENT LE GANT MUFF. 


951-520 | 
a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now 

0 the Oil Chromo, THE | 


and we hope to start the new | 


41 Park Row, New York City, or Newburgh, N. : 2 
ae 


PARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK DRESS. | Pants 


449 BROADWAY, 


Between Howard and Grand. 
949.52 0 





THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, ETC. 


550 saint tianat tahiti N. Y-. 
951-520 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Are the 





Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 
TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St. N. Y. 


Cutthis out 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 


RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 
10 YEARS. Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


| 
| 812 BROADWAY.NY. 








\b CF 2. Ma Bw R yz 
SEC. CHAMPACNES, 


HMenkell & Co. Hock Wines. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES CRAEF, Sole Agent, 


NEW YOR K 944-56-0 


ROYAI. SAXON 
| COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 








100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 9. Box 5594. 116 Nassau § St., New York. 


| : SE GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


878-90 





ages, Book Shelves, Brackets, Flower Stands, Writin Desks, Ww k 

basics etc. Mailed on receipt of 25c., and with frat onder for $1.00 z 
of Designs will send onie engin to refund price of Book free. 

GEUKGE PARR, Borraio, N, ¥., Man’ pee Tools. 


SIXTH EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSANES 
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| 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR. 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU &T., 
to Order, $6.00. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 
| Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8,00. 


| Black Cloth Suits to Measure, 0-tf 


| 











